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A Guilty Conscience. 


unishment of sin 
That no bad man absolves himself within. 
Jurenal. 


’Tis the first constant 


e 
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The Wolf at the Well. 


It is not unusual for a man who has proved his 
bravery on great occasions and under high tests 
to be afterward startled and even scared by a 
sudden encounter with a lesser danger. A 
veteran of the Civil War, whom we may call 
Captain Walter, and who had won honorable 
shoulder-straps by unquestioned valor in battle, 
went into the Northwest after the war was over, 
and settled on a large farm in a newly settled 
region. 

Having young children, Captain Walter erected 
aout his well on the new place a high curb. It 
stood about half-way between his house and his | 
barn, and near his carriage-shed. | 

One evening in late autumn, before the snow | 
had come, the captain’s German hired man, | 
Conrad, asked permission to take the horse and | 
buggy and drive to the town, three or four miles 
away. It was given. The man went, and 
returned at about ten o’clock; he put up the 
horse, came in and went to bed. 

Then the captain, who knew that, though 
Conrad was a good worker and a good fellow, he 
was often careless and absent-minded, took a 
lantern to go out to the barn to see if the horse 
had been given hay and the barn properly closed. 
The lantern gave but a feeble light. ‘The captain 
was walking along, his thoughts upon some 
distant matter, and had just passed the well, 
when the rays of his light fell upon a fearful 
object crouching on the ground behind the curb. 

It was quite evidently a large gray wolf; lying 
on black ground worn clear of turf and beaten 
hard by the constant passing of human feet, the 
great creature was plainly preparing for a spring. 
His head was close to the earth, and his shoulders 
and hind-quarters were hunched as if with the 
muscular effort necessary to the leap. 

The captain did not stop to take any further 
note of the creature’s appearance. He had seen 
quite enough. He was, of course, unarmed. He 
simply jumped back toward the house with a 
swift and somewhat clumsy leap, and at the same 
time uttered a loud ery which sounded to Mrs. 
Walter, who had gone to bed in the down-stairs 
bedroom, but had not yet fallen asleep, like the 
syllable “Wow!” 

In another instant he was back inside the 
kitchen door, and his wife was out in that room 
to see what was the matter. By this time the 
captain had summoned his coolness. 

“A wolf!” he said ; “‘a timber wolf just beyond 
the well-curb. Don’t be alarmed, Eliza. I will 
get the rifle and go out and shoot him. Nothing 
could be more simple.” 

“Oh, don’t, Walter, don’t!” she exclaimed, 
clinging tohim. ‘He might kill you!” 

The captain pushed her off. Wolves were not 
infrequently seen in the neighboring country, but 
none had come so near their house before; and 
though the captain had had no experience in 
wolf-hunting, he was a good shot with a rifle, 
and had no doubt of his ability to make short 
work of this invader. 

By this time the noise had attracted the hired 
man, and he came down. The two boys, twelve 
and ten years old, also heard the uproar and 
came to the kitchen with open eyes and mouths. 
Their father had got his rifie and seen to its 
loading. His wife still begged him not to go out. 
The boys peered with scared eyes from the 
kitchen window, the younger one pulling the 
other back as if the wolf were likely to leap 
through the glass at him. 

“T’ll creep around from the front door,” said 
the captain. “Take that lamp, Conrad, and 
when you hear me whistle, set it quickly on the 
window-sill. The wolf will hear me, and when 
it moves out of the shadow of the well-curb I 
will shoot it.” 

He went out. Every one in the kitchen was 
as pale as death. Within a minute a low whistle 
was heard outside, and on the instant the bright 
lamp was on the window-sill, casting a light over 
the whole yard; but the well-curb still threw its 
shadow on the wolf. 

The wife and children dared not look, but the 
German, peering out, saw the form of the captain 
creeping toward the well, the rifle held ready. 
Then like a flash the weapon was at his shoulder, 

and its report rang out on the night air. 

‘Mrs. Walter gasped, and sank into a chair. 
“Tell me, Conrad, is it killed?” she whispered. 

“TI tink so,” said the German. ‘De captain, 
he stand still and loo-ook, loo-ook. He go oop 
closer now. Mine cootness! He go right oop to 
dot vell. Now he is be’ind it—I don’t see him no 
more.” 

There was a moment of fearful suspense in the 
little group. Then Conrad called out: 

“*By shiminy, loo-ook! De captain he pring 
dot volf in!” 











All looked out now, and the captain was seen 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


approaching with some object in his arms; but 
could that be a wolf? 

In another moment he entered the kitchen, and 
to the unutterable astonishment of all, threw 
down on the kitchen floor—not the body of a 
wolf, but a large gray fur carriage-robe! 

“By shiminy!” exclaimed the German, “I leef 


| dot carriage-robe py de vell ven I come in!” 


“So you did, Conrad,’ said the captain. 
“Instead of putting it away, you threw it down 
on the ground, and you left it in just such a heap 
that it looked like a crouching wolf—or I was 
blind enough or fool enough to take it for one; 
and now, thanks to your carelessness and my 
foolishness, I have put a ball eight times through 
the folds of it!” 

“Vell, vell!” said the German, complacently, 
“T pay for dot, and if you say no more about it, 
den I say notting about it by de town, too!” 

The German kept his word; but though the 
people at the town never heard of the way in 
which the brave captain shot a carriage-robe for 
a wolf, he has lately told the story himself. 


ys 
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A Character. 


Colonial New England was almost as full of 
romance as Old England in the days of Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table. It 
abounded also in facts illustrative of the law of 
heredity. A recent book, “Under a Colonial 
Roof-Tree,” has exhumed several incidents of 
colonial life such as would have delighted the 
great romancist of New England, who wrote 
“The Scarlet Letter” and ‘The House of the 
Seven Gables.’’ 

One of them relates toa young woman named 
Grace Martin and her descendants. She hada 
lover in England, who was false and married 
another woman. She had relatives in Hadley, 
Massachusetts, and left her native country for 
Boston. On reaching that port she came near 
being sold as an “‘help” to pay her passage. Her 
friends in Hadley redeemed her, and she became 
the wife of one of the principal men of the town, 
Charles Phelps, whose father was one of the 
original settlers of Dorchester. 

The early historians mention Grace Martin as 
“a person of great resolution, and withal a little 
romantic.” She bequeathed her traits to a 
grandson, Charles Phelps, who was a member of 
the Continental Congress, and whose character 
was a mixture of romance and resolution. 

He owned property in Hadley, which he sold 
to take up land grants at the foot of the Green 
Mountains. He erected a cabin, felled the 
forests, and for sixteen years labored to make a 
clearing and a home. 

While disputing the “‘grant” with bears, wolves 
and other vermin, he conceived the purpose of 
endowing there, in “the forest primeval,” a 
college. His wife died, he mourned hét a few 
months, and then went to Boston to court a Mrs. 
Eustis, a widow whose age was near his own. 
She declined the honor, but informed him that 
she had a niece, a widow, to whom an offer of 
marriage would be agreeable. The young lady, 
Mrs. Kneeland, was introduced to the old gentle- 
man. He was large, corpulent, six feet three 
inches in height, and wore a powdered wig. 

Immediately he asked her to marry him. She 
turned pale, and wished to consult her aunt. 
‘Judge Phelps,” said the aunt, ‘“‘we are taken by 
surprise. My niece asks time to consider, say one 
week, after which we will be better prepared.” 

“Prepared, madam!” answered the elderly 
gentleman, ‘‘I have already hinted to a Presby- 
terian minister, a friend, that I might have need 
of his services.” 

‘That will never do, sir! 
by a Presbyterian! No, sir!’ 

Mr. Phelps was a lawyer, and therefore saw 
that the niece had consented to marry him, but 
that she insisted upon being made a bride 
according to the forms of the Church of England. 
He yielded, and within twenty-four hours the 
bride was on her way to Vermont. 

On arriving at her husband’s home, she found 
it to be a sort of castle built of hewed logs, 
standing in a partly cleared field, surrounded by 
stumps and logs. In the basement were mills, 
worked by hand or horse-power, for grinding 
corn. On the first floor was a spacious hall, with 
folding doors at either end. On one side were 
the grand parlor, a spare sleeping-room, and the 
library filled with the best books on law, physics, 
belles-lettres and divinity. On the other side 
were the dining-room, kitchen and three bed- 
rooms. 

The two upper stories, reached by a staircase 
from the hall, were intended for a college, with 
recitation-rooms, lecture-rooms and dormitories ; 
but they were used for hay-lofts. ‘The house 
was never finished, and the college never appeared 
outside of the dreams of its projector. 

On ordinary occasions the owner of this log 
castle wore a mean, slovenly dress; but on 
extraordinary occasions no one dressed more 
magnificently. He wore thena shirt of the finest 
linen, frilled at wrist and bosom with costly 
cambric. Gold buckles fastened his stock, and 
his wristbands were buttoned with precious 
gems. He wore a coat of the finest blue broad- 
cloth, a buff vest and small clothes, silk stockings 
and shoes. An ample, full-bottomed, powdered 
wig, a brilliant on his finger, rings in his ears, 
and a chapeau with buttons of gold completed 
the full dress. 
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Choosing a School. 


The blishers of the Comp will be pleased to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
Boston 


tea Sen. STAMMERERS st t3etnont st Boston. 
Boston Dental College. 


School year begins Soge. 14. Forannouncement, address 
Dr. J. A. FOLLETT, Dean, 687 Dudley St., Boston, Mass. 
PORTLAND 


Shaw Business College, PQRtiAX? Me. 
Business and Shorthand. Actual business by mail and 
common carrier. Free beoks and stationery. Free 
catalogue. F. L. SHAW, Principal. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N.H. 


to #250a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILK, PRESIDENT. 


Vermont Academy, Saxron’s River, VT. 
For Both Sexes. Location unsurpassed. One of the best 
schools in the country for College preperation and 
for general training. Gymnasium. Military Drill. 
Catalogue free. OMER C. BRISTOL, Principal. 


MAss., Wilbraham. 

Wesleyan Academy. Both Sexes. Nine Courses. 
Specialists in Classics, Arts and Music. Enlarged en- 
dowment insures superior advantages at moderate ex- 
pene. — Opens September 16, 18%. For 
Jatalogue, address Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Academy for Boys. 
Easthamptqn, Mass. Prepares for any College or 
Scientific School. Fully equipped laboratories in Chem- 
istry, Physics and 1b ‘or training for medical 
school. Fifty-sixth AR pene September 10, 1896. 
WM. GALLAGHER, Pu. D., Principal. 


MASS. Unexcelled facilities for instruction in 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, Botany, Materia 


COLLEGE of Medica, ae. ae oonee. cunt 

c: en ny r e o 
PHARMACY, special students, uty apelin pean : 
Boston. Large laboratories. Catalogue free. 


School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 


The profession of comparative medicine now offers 
unusual attractions toambitious young men who wish 
to enter pen a professional career. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 


Powder Point School, Duxsvry, Mass. 


Individual teaching. Send for pictures a4 guetier. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Julius Eichberg, Founder. Roscoe M. Floyd, President. 
ee Art, Blocution and Languages. saab erm 
opens Sept. \. . » Director, 
Prospectus Free. 154 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Dow Academy, FRANCONIA, N. H. 
Sciences, Languages, English, Fits for College, Busi- 
ness and Scientific School. Beautiful town. Atten- 


tion to Athletics. $150 a year. Send for Catalogue. 
Principal, F. W. ERNST, A. M. 


Abbott Family School sovs. 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 
SHORTHAND 


PERNIN fexixea ix 3 MONT 


where other systems require six. Count difference in cost 
andtime. Write us; open the yearround. PERNIN 
SCHOOL, 180-3 Tr t Street, Bost 


The Maine State College, orono, Mr. 

A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
of study:—Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical; Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy, 
Preparatory Medicine. Tuition and Rooms Free. Tota 
annual expenses, including board 0. Military drill. 
For catalogue address, ‘A. W. HARRIS, President. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST. 


WorcesTER, MAss. Courses of Study in 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and CHEMISTRY. 158-Page Catalogue, 
showing appointments secured aL graduates, mailed 
Sree. Expenses low. 29th year. T.C. MENDENHALL, Pres. 


Ro ki d * Actual Business from the Start.”’ 
Cc an Shorthand, English and Penman- 
Commercial ship courses. Highest grade of in- 


truction. Lowest rates of tuition. 
College. ; 


FREE CATALOGUE. 
H. A. HOWARD, Rockland, Me. 
NEW ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages. Fromelementarygradestohighest 
artistic requirements. Students received at any time. 

Calendar and prospectus Sree. 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


SHOR 


Patented System of Actual 
Business. The latest and best. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
Call or Send for Circular. 
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Typewriting, Beckkeoping, ete., 


at th 
Boston_ Commercial 
College, 
1 Beacon _St., cor. Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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PINKERTON ACADEMY, REu'}; 
» NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The eighty-second year begins Tuesday, Sept. 8. 
Thorough preparation for any college or scientific 
school. Competent instruction in music. New physi- 





cal laboratory. Board $3.50 per week. Tuition $18.00 per 
year. For Catalogues apply to H. B. PUTNAM, Secy. 

bf Ashburnham 
Cushing Academy, “Mass. 


Co-educational. Six courses of study. New buildings. 
Large Gymnasium. Fine Laboratories. Pe. a year. 
rincipal. 


Send for catalogue to H. S. COWELL, 

When Planning Your Vacation 
Remember that the Green Mountain State —“‘ the 
summer paradise of New England ’’— stands 
foremost in the variety and beauty of natural 


attractions. With its healthful climate, alluring 
scenery, comfortable homes and hotels, and pict- 


uresque 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
With its Famous Fishing Waters, 


VERMONT 


offers opportunities for rest and recreation pos- 
sessed by no other section of the East. “Summer 
Homes,” published by the Central Vermont 
Railroad, gives full particulars concerning Ver- 
mount resorts, hotels, boarding-houses, rates, 
routes of travel, etc. Sent upon application. 
Enclose five-cent stamp to S. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A., 
St. Albans, Vt., or T. H: HANLEY, N. E. P. A. Central 
Vermont Railroad, 260 Washington Street, Boston. 
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“LEARN BUSINESS BY DOING IT.” 


-—__—__———_ wg See Our Catalogue. 
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Business— Shorthand. 
Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


Open for Visitors all Summer. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 

















Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 


a 





COMMANDER - IN - CHIEF OF 
STATES ARMY, is one of many notable men 
who, in their youth, studied at Comer’s. . 


Business, Bookkeeping, 


THE UNITED 





the 





Comer’s enjoys the distinction of being 


College in the United States. 


; E mes j 


COMMERCIAL 


Fall Term opens Sept. 1. 
Actual practice in business 
from beginning to end of 
course. S-m as . 


Send for Prospectus 


Call or Write. 5 


666 Washington St. 
(cor. 


Shorthand, Typewriting. 





oldest and most up-to-date Commercial 


and Club Rates. 


Visttors Welcome. 1840 





. Beach), 
Boston, Mass. 
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Iu Five Chapters.—Chapter V. 


HILE Marcia was in the woods, vainly 
seeking the violin, Rosamond was sit- 
ting in Mrs. Graham’s room and won- 

dering where Marcia could be. Every moment 
she thought the door might open and Marcia 
come in. It seemed strange that she should leave 
her mother for so longa time. After about an 
hour Mrs. Graham fell asleep, and later awoke 
from her nap very much refreshed. 

“I feel ever so much better,” she said, ‘‘and I 
would really rather have you go down-stairs and 
try to find a breath of fresh air. It seems so 
sultry that I think we must be going to have a 
storm. Yes, there is thunder! I wonder where 
Marcia is. I wish you would go and find her, 
and both stay down-stairs as long as you like. 
1 don’t need either of you.” 

Rosamond obeyed, but she felt no desire to see 
Marcia. However, she would tell her that her 
mother was better, and would then go to her own 
room. She was still angry because her friend 
had deceived her. Her head ached and she felt 
really ill from lack of sleep and from the conflict 
of her emotions. 

Marcia was not on the piazza or in either of 
the parlors. Neither was she by the brook 
across the road. Lillian Grey and’ Van Mortimer 
came up the path. They were laden with 
shawls, cushions and books. 

“It is so provoking,” Evangeline said. ‘“We 
were so comfortably fixed when we had to come 
in. There is a storm coming and it is going to 
be a ‘whacker,’ as Reggie says. We have such 
bad ones up here in the mountains.” 

“Have you seen anything of Marcia Graham ?” 
asked Rosamond. 

“We saw her going up the road soon after 
dinner,” said Lillian. “It was so hot, and she 
had no parasol.” 

“And I saw her from my window going across 
the fields toward the woods,” said Evangeline. 
‘“‘Hasn’t she come back? I’m afraid she will be 
caught in the rain!” 

“Was she really going toward the woods?” 
exclaimed Rosamond. ‘‘Why, how very strange! 
I can’t imagine why she went, for she doesn’t 
“ae for going therealone. Was shealone?” 

“oe Tes.”? 

“T thought perhaps Reggie might have been 
with her.” 

“No, I don’t know where he is. Up to some 
mischief, I suppose; but he was not with her,” 
replied his sister. ; 

“And she is so terribly afraid in thunder- 
storms,’’ said Rosamond. ‘I wonder what I had 
better do 2” 

“There is nothing to do,” said Lillian. ‘She 
will probably go into some house until it is over.” 

“She may not be near any house. Oh, I wish 
she hadn’t gone!”’ 

Rosamond stood in the road gazing at the sky, 
Which every moment grew blacker and more 
threatening. 

“If she can’t hear I shouldn’t think she would 
mind a thunder-storm,” said Lillian, with some 
curiosity. 

“She feels them,” replied Rosamond, absently. 
“Girls, I think I must go for her.” 

“Oh, don’t, Rosamond! It would be perfectly 
crazy to go to the woods in this storm. Very 
otten the trees are struck.’ 

“Then I must certainly go,” exclaimed Rosa- 
mond. “T will ran for umbrellas and water- 
proofs. I can’t leave her alone in this storm.” 


“But she’s probably gone to some house, and | 


you will be doing it all for nothing,” Evangeline 
called after her. But Rosamond did not stop to 
answer, 


She picked up two umbrellas in the hall and 
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| ran off with them, not stopping to consider whose | 
they were. She hoped to meet Marcia very 

|soon. Probably she had started for home before | 
this, for usually she knew when a storm was | 
imminent. 

Rosamond was quite sure that her friend had | 
gone off by herself because of her unforgiving | 
attitude toward her. And: now she would be} 
‘caught in the storm! If anything serious hap- 
| pened to her it would be her fault. 

“Oh, why have I been so harsh?” she said to 
herself. ‘I never knew I had sucha temper. | 
am just as wicked as I can be. 
I ought to have been more 
forgiving. I shall never forgive 
myself!’ 

She hurried across the open 
| fields and entered the woods. 
No sign of Marcia yet, and 
already the rain had begun to 
fall! The peals of thunder 
became more frequent, and 
flashes of lightning preceded 
them by barely half a minute. 
The clouds were coming very 
near. There was nothing to 
be done but hurry over the 
main path in the hope of meet- 
ing her. It was useless to call, 
for she could not hear. -The 
rain was falling now in tor- 
rents. The path was wide and 
the pines afforded little protec- 
tion. 

There was a blinding flash, 
and instantly a terrific clap of 
thunder, and then the crash of 
a falling tree. The lightning 
had struck near by. 

In another moment Marcia 
came in sight. She was run- 
ning. Just as Rosamond saw 
her she tripped and fell. She 
rose immediately. When Rosa- 
mond reached her side Marcia 
did not say a word, but Rosa- 
mond never forgot the expres- 
sion of her face. It was that of 
a hunted, frightened animal 
that had suddenly been deliv- 
ered from its enemy. Rosa- 
mond put out her arms and 
held her tight. Together they 
stood in the path while the 
thunder rolled overhead and 
the rain drenched them to the 
skin. 

Presently Rosamond spoke. 
It seemed very unsafe to stand 
among these gigantic trees, 
with which the lightning might 
play havoc at any moment. At 
least it would be better to make 
an effort to reach a place of 
shelter; and hand in hand the 
girls ran quickly back along 
the path over which Rosamond 
had just come. 

But the worst of the storm 
was over, and by the time they 
had crossed the field and come 
to the first house the thunder 
seemed quite far away, and 
they thought it wiser to make 
straight for home. 

The girls went directly to 
Rosamond’s room when they 





the excited questions of Lillian and Evangeline, 
who had been watching anxiously for their 
return. 

It did not take long to get into dry clothes, and 
then Marcia went up to Rosamond and took both 
her hands. 

“T shall never forget what you have done for 
me to-day,” she said. ‘‘Even if you can never 
care for me again, I know now what you are. 
And how little I deserve that you should have 
come, after last night! But, Rosamond, if you 
had not come, I think I should have died of 


reached the house, scarcely stopping to answer | on the piazza. 





fright. I could not have got home. Oh, it was 
awful, awful! I feel it now. I shall never 
forget it, the horror of it! To be all aloneamong 
those great, tall trees. And I lost my way and 
was so long getting back to the path. And after | 
all I could not find it!” 

**Find what, Marcia? The path?” 

“Your violin. Reggie told me he had hidden 
it somewhere in the woods.” 

“And is that why you went?” 

ia Yes. ” 

“And didn’t you see the storm coming ?” 





“Yes, and that was another reason why I 
went. I was afraid the violin would be ruined. | 





Yes, I knew the storm was coming but | felt that 
I must go, notwithstanding. I hoped to get 
back before the storm broke. But you will be- 
lieve now that I did not take your violin?” 
“Marcia, darling, I haven’t believed it all day. 
I knew that you couldn’t have done it. But I 
was cross and angry, and I didn’t want to be 
friends with you. I have a hateful, horrible 
temper, Marcia. I never kuew it before, but I 
have. You have a great deal more to forgive 
than I have. I don’t wonder you were provoked 
with me when you found me playing the violin 








“KEEP ON PLAYING, DEAR.” 


But it was so great a temptation— | 
I really didn’t want to, but the girls almost | 
made me do it. And yet of course I could have | 
refused.” 

Her friend interrupted her : 

“Do not speak of that, dear. I have been very 
selfish and very deceitful. I am going to try to 
do better.” 

Rosamond threw her arms around her, and | 
Marcia felt at rest once more. She knew that 
Rosamond had forgiven her, but she had deter- | 
mined that it should not end here. She had still | 
something to do to make amends. 

Musie seemed essential to Rosamond’s life, | 


| therefore she must learn to care for music if she | 


truly loved her friend. She could never hear it, 
but she would no longer allow herself to dislike 
it. If it gave Rosamond such happiness, it 
should make her happy, too. She could watch 
Rosamond’s face while she played, and that 
should be enough. 

The chief thing to be accomplished now was to 
get the violin from Reginald; but first the girls 
must goto Mrs. Graham and see how she was. 
They determined not to tell her of their having 
been out in the storm until she had recovered. 
But they found her much better and intending to 





go down-stairs that night; therefore, rather than 
that she should hear of the affair from the other 
people, they gave her an account of the afternoon’s 
adventure, not omitting the fact of Reginald 
haying “borrowed” the violin. 

Mrs. Grahain’s first thought was for the 
welfare of the two girls. She was horrified at 
the idea of their having been out in such a storm, 
but when she found that they had suffered no 
harm her indignation with Reginald knew no 
bounds. 

“T shall speak to his mother at once,’’ she said ; 
“the impudence of the boy is 
beyond words! Just fancy his 
walking into a room and going 
off with a valuable article like 
that! I am only thankful that 
he is not my son!” 

Rosamond, however, dis- 
suaded her from this course. 
She thought it would be wiser 
for Marcia to talk with Reggie 
and try to prevail upon him to 
restore the violin of his own 
accord. In what condition it 
would be she dared not think. 

Reginald did not appear at 
the supper-table, and his 
mother looked more harassed 
than usual. It was whispered 
by Evangeline to Lillian Grey, 
and by her repeated to the 
others, that he was in disgrace. 
It was even hinted that he had 
received a whipping; but this 
was too unheard of to be 
believed at all. 

When Rosamond went to 
her room that night and lighted 
her lamp, from force of habit 
she glanced toward the empty 
corner where her beloved fid- 
dle had been wont to stand. 
Empty? She rubbed her eyes 
and looked again. 

The oddly-shaped, bulging 
case was once more ir its 
accustomed place. 

She seized it and brought it 
tothe light. With the exception 
of a few additional scratches 
it looked much the same as 
ever. It was not even damp. 
She opened it, almost fearing 
that the violin would not be 
inside, but there it lay. Her 
darling, her beloved instru- 
ment, was with her once more! 

She lifted it out tenderly 
and drew the bow across the 
strings. Out of tune, decidedly, 
but what of that? That was 
soon remedied, and presently 
it was again beneath her chin, 
and in her old, graceful attitude 
she was playing away, im- 
provising a charming little 
greeting. 

And thus Marcia found her, 
her face smiling and her eyes 
dancing with delight, and no 
one there to hear but a cricket 
in the corner that was piping 
a chorus. She stopped ab- 
ruptly when she saw Marcia, 
and put down the fiddle, but 
she was even more amazed 
than she had been at finding it, when Marcia 
picked it up and gave it back to her. 

‘Keep on playing, dear. Please never stop 
when I come. I want to see your face. I am 
going to learn to love music through that.’’ 

“You darling!’”’ cried Rosamond. “You don’t 
know what it is to me to hear you say that! But 
how do you suppose it got here? Can Reggie 
have brought it back ?” 

Apparently he had, but why or when was a 
mystery. They could not help connecting the 
return of the violin with his punishment, but 


| what had really happened they did not learn 


until some time later, and then Reginald himself 
told the story. 

A party of young people had driven over to 
‘‘Diana’s Baths” to spend the afternoon. Marcia 
had become much more sociable than she was at 
first, and now that the other girls knew of her 
misfortune they were ready to make allowance 
for her peculiarities, and were very nice to her. 
Marcia, lifted out of herself and happy in her 
reconciliation with Rosamond, became almost 
gay in comparison with what she had been 
before, and Mrs. Graham was more than satisfied 
with her improvement. 

Diana’s Baths is one of the most beautiful 
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spots in the mountains. The water flows gently 
down over a rocky bed, standing here and there 
in deep, clear pools that give it its name. 

The rest of the party had wandered off in 
twos and threes, but Rosamond and Marcia sat 
near the edge of the deepest pool and looked 
over into its cool depths. 

Presently Rosamond jumped so violently that 
she almost tumbled in. Reginald had crept up 
and gave a shout behind her. 

“Ha! ha! That was a good one. If you'd 
tumbled in you’d never have got out, for they 
say you don’t meet bottom for an hour or so.” 

He went around to the other side and seated 
himself. ‘Guess you’d like to know where I 
hid that violin,” said he. 

“I'd like to know what you meant by gving 
into my room and taking it,” returned Rosamond. 

“Oh, well,” said Reggie, ‘I guess we won't 
discuss that part of it now. I’ve had that out 
with mamma. ‘That will do me for one while.” 

‘Well, tell us what you did with it?” said 
Rosamond, fearful of losing the whole. 

**T tell you, it worked well! You see I had to 
pay you up for not letting me touch it, Miss 
Rosamond Page, and that was the only way to 
do it. I hid it in the woods. It wasn’t any- 
where near that old tree,” he remarked to Marcia. 
**] only took a path that branched off from there. 
I just told you that to throw you off the track, in 
case you turned traitor and went after it. Well, 
you see the day of the storm I was down in the 
village, and the first thing I knew it began to 
rain. My, how it poured! I stopped in the 
post-office till it was over, and while I was 
waiting I thought of the violin. It made me 
kind of shaky, for I knew they cost a lot of 
money, and if it got hurt I didn’t see what I was 
going to do. 

‘When the storm was over I got a lift up to 
Intervale, and then I went into the woods and 
found it, all right and tight, under the boughs 
and a rock that jutted out ever so far and covered 
it. It wasn’t wet a bit. Well, I thought I was 
all right, and I was bringing it home, for I’d had 
such a scare I thought I wouldn’t keep it out 
any longer, when who should I meet but mamma 
taking a walk after the storm. 

‘*Wasn’t it a shabby trick after everything had 
been going so nicely? Well, she wanted to know 
what I had, and how I got it, and a thousand 
other things, and then we went back to the house, 
and then—I say, isn’t that a deep pool?” 

And Reginald, breaking off abruptly, studied 
its depths. 

“She says I’ve got to go to boarding-school,” 
continued Reggie, dolefully, after a brief pause; 
“she says I’ve got to be managed. I wouldn’t 
mind if she’d send me to a nice one, but I know 
it’ll be some old hole where they don’t let you say 
‘boh’ toa goose.’’ 

“So much the better for the geese,’”’ observed 
Rosamond. 

“T just wish I’d never seen your old violin,” 
said Reginald, wrathfully. “If it hadn’t been 
for that mamma would never have sent me, and 
I call it a howling shame. She says her mind’s 
made up, and when she says that she never 
changes it!” 

The six weeks came to an end, and Rosamond 
went home. Marcia had faithfully carried out 
her intention of learning to love music through 
Rosamond. She always sat with her now when 
she practised, reading or working, or contenting 
herself with watching her. And although at 
first it was a great effort for Marcia to do this, it 
gradually became less so, until she learned to 
love the hour which Rosamond spent with the 
violin almost as much as did the musician herself. 

And in after years, when Rosamond played in 
public on the Stradivarius that her friend had 
given her, Marcia never failed to be present. The 
chief bond between them now was Rosamond’s 
violin. ELLEN DoveLas DELAND. 


(The End.) 


~~ 
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Turkish Funerals. 
T's mortuary customs of the Turks of Con- 





stantinople ure very different from those 

of the rest of Europe. In certain ways 
they are characterized by 
extreme simplicity. A tray- 
eller says: 

*“As soon as life is extinct 
the body is laid on a table 
and then washed, the nos- 
trils and mouth being filled 
with plaster of Paris. 
Among the poorer classes 
the funeral generally takes 
place the same day; in no 
case later than the follow- 
ing day. 

“The body is placed ina 
rough shell of pine boards 
hastily knocked together, 
magnificent carpets—if they 
are possessed—being draped 
over it. The face is, how- 
ever, left exposed. 

“The procession then 
starts, headed by dervishes. Any one can join 
it who feels disposed to do so, the coffin being 
carried on the shoulders of four bearers recruited 
from the crowd. Precisely the same amount of 
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| ceremony—or lack of it—is accorded to high or 


low, rich or poor, alike.” 

The picture which accompanies this represents 
a Mohammedan funeral in Constantinople. It 
was drawn there by Mr. Nash, an English artist, 
and is reproduced from the London Graphic. 
It is an every-day scene in the Ottoman capital. 


2 
> 





THE GREAT LEVELLER. 


Weigh’'d in the balance, hero dust 
Is vile as vulgar clay; 
TH scales, Mortality! are just 
‘0 all that pass away. 
a Byron. 


~~ 
> 





Melon-Thieves. 


——<WH TERE are many things that a 
boy is obliged to learn from 
experience—and experience is 
sometimes a severe teacher. The 
best, perhaps the most useful, 
part of his education is quite 
likely to be obtained under such tutelage. Lucky 
the boy who goes through the first sixteen years 
of his life without doing, or being betrayed into 








doing, more than one rash act of which he will 
be heartily ashamed in after years. 

My story is of one of these hard-learned 
lessons of my boyhood. When about fifteen 
years old, like thousands of other lads I wanted 
to obtain a college education. A cousin, of about 
my age, who lived in our family, cherished a 
similar ambition. The means for realizing these 
desires, however, were not easily obtained. Our 
folks lived in the upper valley of the Connecticut 
River, and were better off in land and lumber 
than in ready money. ; 

On the other side of Sawmill Brook from our 
homestead was a tract of woodland, twenty or 
twenty-five acres in extent, which had been 
recently burned over by forest fires. It was 
good land, and when our desire to go to college 
became a subject of family discussion, Clement 
and I were told that although there was no gold 
reserve in the paternal vaults, there was that 
burnt land which would produce great crops, first 
of Indian corn and afterward of potatoes, if we 
had resolution enough to cultivate it. 

After raising a crop, which would require our 
attention from the first of June until the middle 
of September, the rest of the year would be at 
our disposal, to attend school or college, and it 
was agreed, since our ambition was an honorable 
one, to give us our time till we were one and 
twenty. 

The next spring saw us hard at work, clearing 
up land and getting in a crop. We opened a 
road into the new lot, and built a camp and alsoa 
bridge across the brook at a point about twenty 
rods above the sawmill. We cultivated crops 
here for six seasons, and one year raised fourteen 
hundred bushels of potatoes, which we sold for 
fifty cents a bushel. 

It is not with corn and potatoes, however, that 
my story concerns itself, but with another quite 
different crop, a luxury crop intended for our 
refreshment while we should be hard at work 
digging potatoes in the late August and early 
September days. .This new land proved to be 
remarkably good soil for melons, and on the slope 
to the south of our shanty we had, I really 
believe, the finest melon-patch north of Georgia. 

On that sunny slope, and in that new soil, 
plentifully fertilized by long accumulations of 
mold, by the ashes of the forest fire and by the 
decay of tree-roots in the ground, three kinds 
of watermelons, and also muskmelons and canta- 
loups, grew large and ripened well. After hours of 
hard work digging, sorting and bagging potatoes, 
it was indeed a pleasure and a rest to sit down in 
the shade of an oak near the shanty door, and 
cut open one or two of those large, highly- 
flavored melons. 

But unfortunately, we experienced the usual 
troubles of those who own fine melon beds. 
The boys living in the vicinity of our home began 
to plunder the patch by night. We gave melons 
freely to many of them, but there were those 
who would steal the fruit of our vines, and 
appeared to enjoy it. Particularly was this true 





of a clique of boys who worked in a chair-factory 





about a mile distant. These young fellows dis- 
liked us, not because we had done them injury, 
but as nearly as we were able to judge, because 
we were attempting to get a better education 


COMPANION. 


than most of the boys of the neighborhood. We 
were, they said, “sticking ourselves up over 
other folks.” It was, therefore, from spite, 
we inferred, as well as for the melons that they 
plundered our patch. Worse still, they would 
kick and mutilate melons which they could not 
carry away. 

All this was hard to bear, and by the end of 
the second summer Clement and I not only felt 
that we were abused, but we were much embit- 
tered. [ 

It is not easy to advise what to do in the case 
of thievish youngsters who steal one’s melons or 
fruit. The proper legal procedure is, of course, 
to watch for the rogues, catch them in the act of 
stealing, and either arrest them, or have them 
arrested and lawfully punished. That is what 
should always be done, when it is possible to do 
it. Practically, however, it is often well-nigh 
impossible to accomplish this. 

Of all possible modes of procedure, however, 
Clement and I certainly chose the worst one. 
When these fellows began to steal our melons, 
the third season, we loaded two guns with duck- 
shot and gave out word that we would shoot the 
first thief whom we caught in our melon-patch 
after dark. 

We also posted warning notices, one at the 


bridge over the mill-stream, another on the | 





INTO A TRAP. 


borders of the melon-patch, and the third near 
the chair-factory. If I remember aright they 
were as follows: 

“WARNING.—We will shoot the first boy or 
man whom we catch in our melon-patch.” 

Now, an armed burglar who breaks into one’s 
dwelling-house at dead of night may be lawfully 
shot, although it is doubtful whether any one has 
the moral right to shoot him. But the person 
who entertains a purpose to wound, perhaps to 
death, a fellow-being, because of theft of melons 
or of other fruit, has gone very far wrong indeed. 
Such loss would not justify the owner even in 
shooting toward the offenders without any intent 
to injure them. Practically, too, heavy shot is 
about as bad as bullets. 

It is well to place this matter in a clear light ; 
for every autumn many farmers and owners of 
gardens are grievously aggravated, and in 
moments of extreme anger are tempted to shoot 
the rogues who persistently pilfer their fruit. 
Several lamentable instances of such man- 
slaughter occurred last year. In every case the 
verdict of the jury, as well as of public opinion, 
was that the use of firearms was unjustifiable. 

As for Clement and myself, we held at that 
time a hazy notion that we had a right to shoot, 
after posting our notices; a person who called 
himself a lawyer had intimated to us, in round- 


about language, that we might lawfully do so.. 


Lawyers, I am sorry to say, are sometimes bad 
counsellors. 

Our “warnings” were accepted as a challenge 
by the melon thieves. A few nights after, three 
or four of the factory boys went to the patch and 
stumbled over a wire that we had placed around 
it, by which an alarm-bell was rung that waked us. 

Seizing our guns we dashed out, and, catching 
sight of them scurrying away, gave chase as far 
as the bridge and across it—blazing away at the 
fugitives. They had gained a good start. We 
did not hit any of them, although we fired four 
times. But their escape was not from lack of 
ill-will on our part. 

The war between us and our predatory neigh- 
bors was now fairly begun, and it raged for a 
fortnight. We were scarcely able to sleep for 
the vigils we were obliged to keep, and the 
nocturnal alarms that occurred. Our enemies 
divided their forces into two parties, and by 
raising a false alarm contrived to draw us away 
from the patch, while one party quietly stole 
melons. But we returned in time to chase them, 
and as their flight was impeded by baskets in 
which they had placed melons, Clement, by one 
discharge, shot in the back one of the offenders. 

But, on the second night after, our enemies 
practised upon us a stratagem which proved 
disastrous to us and more than balanced the 
account. I do not expect that the reader’s 
sympathies will be with us; for every right- 
minded boy or girl will feel that we were ina 
much too sanguinary temper. 

What our wily enemies did was to come by 
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| stealth, shortly after midnight, and take up the 


planks of our bridge over the mill-stream. It 
was a moonless night, and the mist had risen and 
lay low along the brook. The rogues left only - 
the two-stringer timbers that spanned the sluggish 
stream. The water was at that time about four 
feet deep. 

They then concealed themselves in the alders, 
both above and below the bridge—all but two of 
their number, who went to the melon-patch and 
gave the wire a jerk. It was attached toa bell in 
our shanty, which was about three hundred yards 
from the stream, and at once Clement and I 
rushed out, guns in hand. It was too dark to 
see the thieves, but we heard them running down 
the path to the bridge, and we gave chase. 

“We will fix you now!” Clement shouted, as 
we stopped a second and fired two charges of 
shot at a venture, and then ran on again; for we 
thought we heard their feet on the bridge. When 
they went up the little hill on the other side, we 
were sure that we should be able to see them 
against the sky line beyond the stream. 

On we rushed, and sprang upon what we 
supposed was the bridge. For one awful, lost 
moment—when we expected to feel those planks 
under our feet—we seemed to be dangling in air! 
The next we were in the other element—splash— 
splash, splutter, guggle! 

It was neither swimming nor wading; in fact, 
we were strangled and came near drowning, 
although the water was not over our heads—when 
we finally gained our feet on the muddy bottom. 

Noses, eyes and ears were full of water; but 
not so full but that we could hear the exultant 
whoops, cheers and jeers of our enemies. 

“‘Why don’t ye shoot?” they inquired. Then 
they catcalled us and sang,— 


There was a little man 

And he had a little gun 

And his bullets were made of lead, lead, lead! 
But when he tried to shoot 

And when he tried to run 

He landed in the water on his head, head, head! 

But we were beyond caring for their banter, 
being chiefly concerned in getting ashore. We 
found the bank at last and clambered out, 
coughing, shivering, muddy as well as wet, and 
went dolefully back up the path, leaving a very 
wet trail behind us. 

Clement had lost his gun in the brook, and I 
might as well have left mine there, for water was 
running from it. 

Naturally, we vowed vengeance on our tor- 
mentors, and declared that we would watch night 
and day for them. They, however, concluded 
that they were satisfied with our discomfiture, 
because they had made us for a time the laughing- 
stock of the village, and did not molest us again. 

It is quite certain that the rascals deserved to 
be equally punished for their exasperating thefts ; 
yet, looking back after twenty years, I am of the 
opinion that Clement and I were served about 
right. We were quite too hot and bloodthirsty, 
and cold-water treatment was not wholly amiss 
in our case. 
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A Newspaper Sensation. 


say, young folks! Do keep half 
quiet for a minute or two until 
Arthur and I get done here, and 
then you may finish tearing the 
house down at your leisure.” 

The speaker was Editor Gilbert 
_- of the Cushnae Courier, and he 
4 addressed a lively company, con- 
sisting of several of his own children and two 
nieces from Boston. For an hour he had been 
trying to dictate editorial “copy” to his son 
Arthur, who was operating a typewriter, while 
in an adjoining room the young people were 
noisily engaged in killing time on a rainy after- 
noon. The scene was in Mr. Gilbert’s summer 
home, ten miles from the thriving little city where 
the Courier was published. 

Mr. Gilbert’s duties as editor and proprietor 0! 
the only daily paper printed in Cushnac County 
were such that hitherto he had never allowed 
himself a full vacation, although for several years 
he had established his family in a cozy house in 
Wenham and had done a part of his work there, 
visiting his office in the city every day. This 
year, however, he had ventured to remain awa) 
from the Courier office two or three days at a 
time, leaving his oldest son, Tom, a youth of 
twenty, in charge, much to that young gentle- 
man’s satisfaction. 

Asa result of Mr. Gilbert’s reasonable request. 
the tumult in the sitting-room subsided to a 
certain extent. 

“Now, Arthur,” he said, ‘just read over the 
last two or three sentences. I haven’t quite 
known what I’ve been saying.” 

“Yes, that is all right. Now take this.” 

He dictated another sentence, had it read to 
him, and then said: 

**There, we'll call that done, and I am greatly 
obliged to my young friends for their consider- 
ation.” 

Mr. Gilbert got up from his chair and walked 
to the window. “Ah, it is nearly done raining,” 
he said, “and I suppose that Mr. May will expect 
me to join him on his trip up to his camp, as I 
promised. We shall be gone two days. So good- 
by, all.” 

He hurried away to find his wife, and in a few 
minutes he was heard to leave the house. 

“He forgot to take his copy to the mail,” 
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remarked Arthur, ‘‘but I’ll attend to that before 
the stage goes.” 

“And now, what let’s play, Arthur?” de- 
manded Miss Ethel Mason, one of the Boston 
cousins. 

“Ah,” said her sister Carrie, teasingly, “Arthur 
doesn’t want to play. He’s too old—sixteen 
yesterday—just think of it! A whole month 
older than I am! He is a journalist and poli- 
tician, Arthur is. And-he has learned to type- 
write. The idea of expecting him to play with 
us children !”’ 

Arthur, as usual, took his cousin’s badinage 
good-naturedly. ‘“‘I’ll tell you what,” he said, 
“Jet’s play newspaper. That won’t hurt my 
dignity and it will improve your minds. You 


may be reporters and I will be managing editor | 


and give you your assignments; and I’ll also be 
compositor and pressman, and print what you 
write on the typewriter.” 

“Oh, that will be fun!” agreed the company. 


“Well, then, get your pencils and paper and | 


make ready. 

“Jessie,” he continued, addressing his sister, a 
year younger than himself, “you may write up 
the society column. Frank, you may be musical 
critic, and write up the last concert by the 
Wenham brass band. You may attend to locals 
and personals, Ethel—and Charley,” turning to 
his nine-year-old brother, ‘‘you will have to write 
a story.” 

“You haven’t given me anything to do,” said 
Carrie, trying hard to assume an injured look. 

“Oh, I haven’t forgotten you, by any means! 
You must bring in a sensation—a regular scare- 
head affair. There is a chance for you to display 
your peculiar talent,” he added, mischievously. 
“Now, all stop talking and get to work. I'll 

dash off a five-minute editorial, and then I shall 
be ready to handle your copy.” 

Soon all were busy with their pencils, except 
Carrie. “I can’t think of anything the least bit 
sensational,” she said, at length. 

“A first-class sensation, young lady, or else a 
fine and discharge!’ replied Arthur, sternly, 
from his post at the typewriter. 

Just then came a ring at the door-bell. The 
young people glanced from the window and saw, 
standing upon the steps, a man conspicuous for 
his long iron-gray hair and beard, and piercing 
black eyes, whom they recognized as Mr. Giles 
Bradley. 

Mr. Bradley was a frequent, though hardly a 
welcome, visitor at the Gilbert cottage. He had 
been living in Wenham for five or six years, 
having purchased what was once the most 
ambitious residence in town—a large mansion 
situated about a mile from the village, and almost 
hidden by a grove of oaks. 

The house was somewhat out of repair when 
Mr. Bradley bought it, and he had done little to 
improve its condition. He lived alone with two 
old servants who were seldom seen in the village, 
and while he did not hold himself aloof from his 
townspeople, he did not invite any of them to his 
house. 

It was evident that he had some means and 
also abundant leisure, which he employed mainly 
in finding fault with public officials, from the 
selectmen of the town up to the Congress and 
President of the United States. It was this 
propensity which had led him to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Gilbert, and to besiege that 
gentleman with communications for his paper. 

“Is your father at home?” inquired Mr. 
Bradley in his deep bass voice, as Arthur opened 
the door. 

“No, sir,” replied Arthur, respectfully ; ‘the is 
away for a day or two. Any word?” 

“No,” said Mr. Bradley, “I wished to see him 
personally,” and he turned away. Carrie looked 
after him as he moved solemnly down the street, 
and then, as if with a sudden thought, she began 
to write rapidly. 

One by one the assignments were finished, and 
for half an hour the typewriter clicked ceaselessly. 
At last the paper was completed, and Charley, as 
carrier boy, delivered to each of the company one 
of the manifold copies. 

Of course the paper was regarded as a success. 
The hits in the local and personal columns were 
fully appreciated. Charley’s story was pro- 
nounced by good judges equal to the best of the 
“Brownie” stories, which, by the way, it some- 
what resembled; while Arthur declared that 
Carrie’s contribution was a genuine “scoop.” 

Presently, as the sun was now shining, some 
one proposed a run down to the lake before 
supper ; so the papers were thrust into the waste- 
basket and the company set forth. 

They had hardly reached the lake, when 
\rthur exclaimed, “Why, there’s papa’s copy 
hasn’t been mailed and I’m afraid it’s too late for 
the stage ;” and he started for home upon the run. 

The others followed more leisurely, but before 
a reached the house they met Arthur coming 

vaCK,. 

“It’s all right,” he said; “mamma happened 
ito the book-room and noticed the copy lying on 
‘he table. She put it into one of the addressed 
envelopes and sent Maggie out with it, just in 
‘ime to eateh the stage. That is like mamma,” 
he continued, admiringly, “she always seems to 
= around just in time to-do exactly the right 

ling.” 

But Mrs. Gilbert, in this particular instance, 
had not dune ‘exactly the right thing; for with 
‘ier husband’s copy she had enclosed another leaf 
or two of typewritten matter which happened to 
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be lying near, and which, in her haste, she had | would bring him to a side entrance of the enclosed 
not stopped to examine. | fair-ground. As he went along he tried to compose 
The next day one of Mrs. Gilbert’s friends, | a suitable speech for the occasion, and he sue- 
who was staying in an adjoining town, drove | ceeded, as he thought, very well with his opening 
over and carried her away to spend the day. | sentence; but beyond that he made no progress. 
The young people, thus deserted, took a little | He thought of the crowd which he was to face— 
excursion of their own, from which they did not | made up, as he had reason to expect, very largely 
return until early evening. e | of rude and unsympathetic Wenham village boys, 
Maggie had brought the noon mail from the | and he could think of little else. 
post-office, and after supper, Arthur, as usual, So he kept repeating to himself mechanically 





secured the first reading of the Courier. After | the one sentence: “I find myself here this evening 


reading the editorial matter on which he had been | 
employed with his father the day before, he | 
glanced carelessly over the paper until his eye 
was caught by the heading, ‘“‘Wenham Corre- | 
spondence.”’ 

“Why, Arthur, dear, what is the matter?” | 
inquired his sister Jessie with great anxiety, a 
moment later. ‘Is one of your sick-headaches 
| coming on?” 
Arthur made no reply, but handed the news- | 
paper to his sister, indicating with his thumb 
what she was to read. 

The “Wenham Correspondence” consisted of | 
two items, the first of which read as follows: 


Mr. Arthur Gilbert will address the citizens of 
Wenham on the political issues of the day, from 
the bandstand on the fair-ground at half-past seven 
o’clock this evening. Mr. Gilbert is the accom- 
plished son of the editor of the Courier. He is 
young in years and somewhat diminutive in 
stature, but he is the possessor of a Websterian 
intellect and a choice vocabulary of several 
thousand words. Let all our citizens be present 
at the discharge of this, the opening gun of the 
campaign. 


The second item read thus: 


The inhabitants of this quiet town will be 
startled to learn that for several years past they 
have been harboring in their midst a full-fledged 
anarchist, and indeed the controlling spirit of the 
organization. In his retreat in a half-ruined 
mansion in an oak grove near the village he plans 
the work for his subordinates, and here, in the 
still watches of the night, he frequently receives 
deputies from all over this country and from 
Europe. A lynx-eyed reporter from this paper 
was present in disguise at a meeting of this kind 
last night, and a full report of the weird proceed- 
ings will be given in a subsequent issue. 


“Why,” exclaimed Jessie, with a hysterical 
little laugh, “‘this is some of that nonsense that 
Ethel and Carrie wrote yesterday.” 

“Of course it is,” said Arthur. ‘‘Mother must 
have put it in with father’s copy without looking 
at it; but what they were thinking of in the 
office is more than I can imagine. Tom couldn’t 
have seen it. He must have been asleep. It 
shows he isn’t fit to be left in charge, anyway. 

“And let me tell you,” he added, indignantly, 
“this isn’t any laughing matter. We shall be 
lucky if we can make apologies enough to get 
out of a libel suit.” 


as the result of one of the most ludicrous and at 
the same time exasperating blunders that ever 
occurred in the history of the Cushnae Courier.” 

At last he reached the fair-ground, and with 


| beating heart made his way through a little 


opening in the high board fence. 
Onee upon the ground Arthur gazed about 
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| after hearing the letter read, ‘but in this case he 
|is the only one of the lot that has really done 
| anything out of the way.” 

“Well, I am not sure of that,” said Carrie. 
| “*At any rate, the next time we play newspaper 
| we will be careful not to write anything that 
would cause trouble, even if it were printed in the 
| whole edition of the Courier.” 
| F.. E. C. 


ROBBINS. 


- <-@- 


The Ships of Our New Navy. 
T's evolution of the modern war-ship is an 


interesting study. If we go back to the 
days of the galley of the ancients, and 
observe each step in the progress of naval con- 


| announcement of my speech as a 





“T didn’t know that I laughed,” said Jessie; 
“I’m sure I’d ery if it would do any good.” 

Soon Carrie and Ethel and Frank appeared, 
and shared in the consternation. 

“But, Arthur,” said Carrie, at length, “won’t 
everybody take it as a joke?” 

“No,” replied Arthur, mournfully, ‘‘you can’t | 
print anything in a newspaper that everybody | 
will take as a joke.” 

Just then a fragment of conversation from two 
men upon the street drifted in through the open 
window. 

“See that piece in the Courier to-day?” 
inquired one. | 

“Yes,” said the other, “that’s old Bradley, | 
fast enough. I tell you that man ought to be | 
drummed out of town!” 

“There you have it!” groaned Arthur. “And | 
now the next thing is to undo the mischief as far | 
as possible. It is too late for the mail, but I will | 
drive down to the office this evening and have an 
explanation in to-morrow’s paper ; but before that | 
Mr. Bradley must be seen and apologized to.’ 

“T am going to do that myself,” said Carrie. 
“T was to blame for writing what I did, even to | 
be read among ourselves, though I didn’t think | 
of it at the time; but I will go up to Mr. Bradley’s | 
house and explain as well as I can. I shall not 
be afraid, though I shall be ashamed.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” declared | 
Arthur, firmly. “I shall take the whole respon- 
sibility myself, just as papa does when he has 
published anything. I suggested the whole thing, 
and I am ready to take the blame. I’ll go right 
up to Mr. Bradley’s.” 

“Do you suppose that people will go to the fair- 
ground to hear you make a speech, Arthur?” 
asked Ethel, with a smile which she tried hard 
to suppress. 

“Of course they will,” replied Arthur. “I 
had almost forgotten that part of it. People 
will turn out in this town to hear anything. 
Think what a crowd that sarsaparilla man had 
every night last week.” 

“Well,” said Ethel, “‘I was thinking—wouldn’t 
it be a good plan for you to go there and make a 
little speech, explaining how this all happened ? 
The newspaper explanation won’t get around 
until to-morrow afternoon, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Arthur, slowly, “perhaps that 
wouid be well. I hate to do it, though.” 

“We'll all go with you,” said Jessie. 

“No, indeed! I'll go alone. I couldn’t say a 
word if you were with me. Let’s see; it’s 7.15 
now. I will go right along and afterward I'll go 
up to Mr. Bradley’s.” 

Instead of taking the direct course through the 








village street, Arthur, for reasons of his own, 


| chose a roundabout and unfrequented way which 


| the anarchist. 





in growing astonishment. The bandstand was | struction up to the present time, we shall find 
plainly visible, but it looked lonesome in the | each improved type of ship following closely 
evening twilight. The expected crowd was | upon some radical improvement in the type of 
nowhere to be seen. It wasa full 


| minute before Arthur fairly real- 


ized that he was alone upon the 
ground. 

“Well,” he said to himself, 
recovering from his surprise, ‘‘it 
is plain that everybody took the 


‘sell.’ Perhaps most people con- 
sidered the other item as a joke, 
too, but I am afraid that there is 
one man who won’t regard it as 
a harmless one; and now for my 
interview with Mr. Bradley.” 
Fifteen minutes later Arthur 
was sitting in the library of the 
old mansion in the oaks. It was 
an inhospitable-looking room, he thought, and he | offensive weapons. In fact, from the time of the 
felt a creeping sensation as he caught sight of two invention of gunpowder there has been a pro- 
swords crossed upon one of the walls; but nothing | gressive struggle for supremacy, so to put it, 
else seemed quite so forbidding as Mr. Bradley’s | between the gun and the ship. 
face as he sat waiting for his visitor to speak. | The whole period covers a space of about four 
“T have called to see you,” began Arthur, “‘in | hundred and fifty years; but in the last fifty 
regard to something that appeared in the Courier | years the most striking advances have been made. 
to-day. I—I suppose you know what I mean.’’ | Nevertheless, the old wooden frigates and line- 
“T presume that I do,” said Mr. Bradley, and | of-battle ships in which Nelson gained his 
his voice sounded very cold. victories over the naval commanders of Napoleon 
“Of course it was arrant nonsense,’’ Arthur | were marvels as floating engines of war compared 
went on, “and it got in by the merest accident. | with the heterogeneous collection of craft that 
I want to explain —” | composed the Invincible Spanish Armada of 
“Stop, young man!” interrupted Mr. Bradley, | some two hundred years before. 
“the article has been published, and it is too late| With the introduction of steam in the early 
to recall it. Furthermore,” he said, rising from | part of the present century, the distance of the 
his chair and looking Arthur full in the face, | combatants in naval engagements was greatly 
“the writer knew whereof he spoke, and he said | increased, and the old short-range guns of former 
nothing but the truth.” | years were replaced by others of greater power. 
Arthur felt his knees shaking. The window | The line-of-battle ship disappeared, and the 
was open, and for an instant he calculated his | steam-frigate came in as the type best adapted 
chances of jumping through it and escaping from | for the growing needs of the time. In building 
| this class of vessels the United States took the 
“I don’t understand you, sir,” he faltered, at | lead, and in the Wabash, the Franklin, the 
length. | historic Hartford and others, we sent into foreign 
“Why, just look at the article,” said Mr. | ports specimens of our skill in ship-building that 
Bradley, taking a copy of the Courier from the | excited the admiration of all naval people. 
table, ‘‘and tell me where you find the arrant| When the Civil War broke out, the steam- 
nonsense, sir.” | frigates were the ideal fighting ships, and with 
Arthur glanced at the paper, and saw the | their batteries of nine-inch smooth-bore Dahlgren 
heading, ‘‘Wenham Correspondence ;” but under | guns, they were deemed well-nigh invulnerable. 
it, instead of the items which he had read at home | But their day was over when the Monitor and 
an hour or two before, was a communication | Merrimac appeared in Hampton Roads, and 
signed ‘‘Observer,” and beginning thus: ‘The | demonstrated that. smooth-bore guns behind 
condition of the South Bend road in this town is | wooden bulwarks Would be wholly inadequate in 
a striking illustration of the inefficiency of the | naval actions of the future. 
present board of selectmen.” | Dating from that memorable fight, the era of 
For a moment Arthur was amazed, then alight | iron-clad ships began, and in the succeeding 
began to dawn upon his mind, and his chief | years the problem has been, first, to provide 
desire was to get away as soon as possible. | armor thick enough to withstand the heaviest 
“Perhaps I have made a mistake,’”’ he said, | guns, and then, when this was accomplished, to 
laying the paper build a gun that 
upon the table. would pierce that 
“T think you armor. In satis- 
have, sir,” returned fying these con- 
Mr. Bradley. ditions, the na- 
“IT think that tions of the world, 
I must be going notably England 
now,” said Arthur and Franee, have, 
taking up his hat. since the days of 
“Suit yourself,” 1861-1865, been 
said Mr. Bradley ; obliged to lay up 
“IT wish you good as obsolete many 
evening.” a fine and costly 
When = Arthur iron-clad. 
reached home he The problem is 
found that his far from solved 
mother had re- to-day, and what 
turned, and that the ultimate solu- 
she had taken the tion will be, no 
liberty to open a one can with con- 
letter directed to fidence predict. 
Mr. Gilbert, which There must be a 
had come from limit to the weight 
Tom in the same mail with the Courier. It read |of armor a vessel can carry with safety, and a 
as follows: limit also to the size of gun that can be safely and 
DEAR FATHER.—You may find something m | quickly handled. 
your copy of the paper to-day that requires expla- | At present thegun seems to have theadvantage, 
nation. Some of those madcaps at home thought | but it will probably be armor’s turn next, for the 
that it would be a good joke on me to smuggle a | stee] manufacturers of the world are diligently 
lot of their nonsense in with the copy which came lexperimenting in processes for giving greater 


from you yesterday. I thought I would teach them | . a 
a lesson: so after the edition was run off this | hardness and power of resistance to the material 


BATTLE-SHIP. 


” 





CRUISER, 


| s . 
| morning I took out one of Mr. Bradley’s commu- | composing the armor plates of ships. But, 
| hications and set up a little of their matter in its | notwithstanding this condition of experiment and 


place, and then had one copy struck off with this | qoupt, nations that would be ready in time of 
change in it; and that is the one which you will 


receive. I hope that you won’t let the youngsters | rouble cannot afford to adopt a waiting policy, 


into the secret until the punishment has had time | but must keep abreast of the times in matters of 
to work a little. It isn’t just the thing to send in| warfare. 
such stuff, even infun. Hastily yours, Tom. Of recent years, the United States has come to 


“Tom is always ready to teach lessons and | appreciate this, and has made a beginning in 
inflict punishment,” said Arthur, indignantly, | the construction of a modern naval force, 
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demonstrating in what has been so far accom- 
plished the ability of our ship-builders and our 
gun-founders to turn out ships and guns that are 
nowhere surpassed. 

There are five general classes of vessels on our 
navy list: Battie-ships, cruisers, coast-defence 
vessels, gunboats and torpedo-boats. 

The function of the battle-ship is fighting at 
comparatively short range, where the blows come 
thick and heavy. For this, high speed is not 





COAST DEFENCE. 


necessary, as the principal point is to be able to 
stand up and give and take. ‘The sides of the 
battle-ship are protected with steel armor, varying 
from twelve to seventeen inches in thickness, 
and extending from a short distance below the 
water-line to a height that ensures protection 
to the engines and vital parts. Battle-ships 
would find their proper sphere of action close to 
port, in preventing the ingress or egress of the 
enemy. Of our battle-ships, five are completed, 
and three are in process of construction but are 
nearing completion. Of those which have been 
completed, three are of the first class, having a 
tonnage of from ten thousand to eleven thousand, 
and carrying twelve-inch and thirteen-inch guns, 
with secondary batteries of rapid-fire and machine 
guns. Their names are the Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts and Oregon. The Maine and Texas 
are of the second class, and have a tonnage of six 
thousand. The unfinished battleships are the 
Iowa, Kearsarge and Kentucky, all of the first 
class. Names of states are given to the battle- 
ships. The cruisers are called after the cities of the 
Union. Generally speaking, the larger cruisers 
are named after the important cities, and the 
smaller ones after those of less size. 

Three more battle-ships were authorized by 
Congress at its last session. 

The cruisers comprise a class of vessels, 
designed, as their name indicates, to carry coal 
enough to steam long distances without replenish- 
ing their bunkers. Their speed is greater than 
that of the battle-ships, and their special duty is 
to harass the enemy, and to destroy commerce. 

Of this class the Columbia and Minneapolis 
are good representatives, and are peculiar in 
having three screws. The New York and the 
Brooklyn, just launched, are called armored 
cruisers, as they have a belt of armor along their 
sides, extending about two-thirds the length of 
the ship. Their principal battery is in two 
turrets, one forward and one aft. 

The Columbia, Minneapolis, Olympia, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Philadelphia, Newark, 
San Francisco, Charleston, Atlanta, Boston, 
Cincinnati and Raleigh are called protected 
cruisers. Their protection consists in a curved 
steel deck, three or four inches thick, shaped like 
a turtle’s back, and built up from below the 
water-line, affording protection to the engines, 
coal-bunkers and magazines, which it covers like 
a shield. 

The coast-defence vessels are those whose 
station in time of war would be the harbors and 
near approaches to the coasts. They are of the 
double-turreted Monitor type. The Mianton- 
omoh, Monterey and Amphitrite are already 
completed. The two others, the Puritan and 
the Terror, are nearly finished. They are 
armored with from seven to ten inches of steel 
from stem to stern, and carry two ten-inch 
breech-loading rifles in each turret. 

The gunboats are steel vessels of moderate 
speed, with twin screws, and carry six-inch 
breech-loading rifles as their heaviest guns. They 
are named after the battle-fields noted in the early 
history of our country, and some of them after 
smaller towns. The principal ones are the 
Concord, Bennington, Yorktown, Machias 
and Castine. ‘Their duty is to patrol the coast, 
and to cruise in the shallow waters of bays and 
rivers. 

There are three torpedo-boats in commission, 
the Ericsson, Cushing and Stiletto. Six more 
are already in process of construction, and 
thirteen have just been authorized by Congress. 

It may be interesting to have a summary of our 
effective naval strength : 


Number Guns 
Battle-ships (completed) ¢ a 66 
Battle-ships (building) i oe ne oo 
— 8 — 12 
Cruisers . ° e ° ° 19 217 
Coast-defence vessels (completed) 4 16 
Coast-defence vessels (building) 2 8 
— 6 — M 
Gunboats . P 9 62 
Dispatch boat . 1 2 
Dynamite cruiser ° ‘ 1 8 
Harbor-defence ram bs 1 None 
Composite gunboats (building) 6 86 
Torpedo-boats (completed) 8 None 
Torpedo-boats (building) 6 “ 
— 9 
Submarine torpedo-boat (building) . 1 
Total 61 472 


Besides the foregoing, which are’ all part of the 
new navy, there are wooden vessels of a bygone 
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type, single-turreted monitors and tugs, all of 
which could be of some service in time of war, 
numbering forty-four, and carrying one hundred 
and forty-four guns. The old steam-frigates and 
line-of-battle ships are used as receiving ships at 
the ditferent naval stations. 

The government, in awarding contracts for 
ships and armor, endeavors to distribute the work 
throughout different parts of the country, where 
the requisite facilities exist. The firms that have 
so far built our new ships 
are Cramp & Sons of Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, the Union 
Iron Works of San Fran- 
cisco, the Columbian Iron 
Works of Baltimore, the 
Newport News Ship-build- 
ing Co. of Virginia, the Bath 
lron Works of Maine, while 
the armor has been furnished 
by Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
of Pittsburg, Pa., and the 
Bethlehem Co., of Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 





One torpedo-boat, the Er- 
icsson, was built in inland 
waters, at Dubuque, Iowa, 
and brought down the Mis- 
sissippi to the ocean. The 
guns for the navy are made 
at the government gun-foun- 
dry at Washington, D. C., 
and are the result of the 
skill and inventive genius of 
American naval officers. 

Although the United States 
has but the beginning of a 
modern navy, it is highly 
gratifying to know that 
everything about our ships, including armament, 
is of American manufacture, the product of 
American genius and skill, and that wherever 
our men-of-war have been seen by foreigners, 
unstinted praise has been bestowed upon these 
samples of our energy and enterprise. 

J. B. Briees, Lieut. U.S. N. 
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Tukewanokee. 


ee HE tale which I am about to relate 
is the experience of two trappers 
who camped along the Mississippi 
in the latter part of the ‘‘Fifties.”’ 
One of them was my father. 
Father was a lumberman from 
He had gone West with a partner in 





Maine. 
1855, and had spent several years in rafting on 
the Mississippi and Wisconsin Rivers; but at 
last the craving for adventure got the better of 


him and his partner, Jackson. They gave up 
“logging,” bought an outfit of hunters’ supplies 
and fishing tackle, and camped for several years 
along the Mississippi. Beaver, mink and musk- 
rat were plenty, the river and its tributaries 
teemed with fish, and the two men soon worked 
themselves into a profitable business. 

Their camp, at one time, was at the mouth of 
Paint Creek, a stream which meanders through 
the hills of northeastern Iowa, and empties into 
the Mississippi about fourteen miles north of 
Prairie du Chien, which lies on the Wisconsin 
side. No more beautiful spot could have been 
selected. 

Steamers did not then ply to Northern cities 
and lumber camps. To the west the great forests 
of oak, maple and hickory that lie between the 
river and the prairie had not yet heard the sound 
of the woodman’s axe. It was one of nature’s 
solitudes, such as William Cullen Bryant must 
have had in mind when he said, “Go forth into 
the open air and list to nature’s teachings.” 

Prairie du Chien was one of the first towns 
that sprung up along the great river. It has 
always been a thriving place, and at the time of 
which I speak, offered a good market for furs 
and fish. 

Soon after father and Jack had stuck their 
stakes at Paint Creek they came into possession, 
I might say, of a queer companion—a little 
Winnebago Indian boy of about thirteen years 
of age. His home for some time had been at a 
trapper’s cabin some miles up the creek. During 
the summer his white guardian had left for 
Memphis, Tennessee. Then Tukewanokee—for 
that was his name—applied for a home at father’s 
cabin instead of seeking hospitality among the 
roving bands of his tribe. 

The partners took him in and soon found him a 
valuable helper and companion. He had picked 
up considerable English, and had all the skill of 
one of Fenimore Cooper’s Indian heroes. From 











his first appearance at the camp he took a liking 
to Jackson, and very soon Jack and Tuck, as 
father called them, came to be fast friends and 
were never long apart. 

Across the creek the bluffs on the north side 
rise to a considerable height, probably two hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Vertical limestone precipices 
faee the river there. 

During the month of October Jack and Tuck 
made almost daily expeditions to the top of one 
of these bluffs, where, among the thick growth 
of underbrush on the summit, they were very 
successful in shooting partridges. 

One afternoon they paddled across and took a 
winding path up to the top of the hill. Father 
had remained at the cabin mending a net, used 
at that season in capturing black bass which 
*“‘schooled” in large numbers at the junction of 
the creek and river. 

For some time he occasionally heard the reports 
of the hunters’ guns on the bluff across the creek ; 
then a considerable period elapsed during which 
no report came to his ears. He had begun to 
think that his friends were not meeting with their 
usual success, when happening 
to glance across to the point 
about a quarter of a mile away 
he saw a canoe shoot around 
into the current and make 
straight for the camp. The 
paddler was alone, and as visit- 
ors were scarce at that time my 
father began to wonder who it 
might be. 

Soon he saw that it was Tuck, 
paddling with might and main 
for camp. In a few minutes 
Tuck landed, and ran to the 
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seine and with a sharp knife began cutting away 
from the net the half-inch rope that holds the 
corks. When my father tried to stop this appar- 
ent destruction Tuck, who was almost out of 
breath, explained in his.mixed English and 
Winnebago that something had happened to 
Jackson, and that a rope was needed. Though 
my father could not understand the case he 
helped Tuck to detach the rope, and they were 
soon paddling swiftly to the point. 

On the way, father made out that Jackson had 
fallen over the cliff. With much labor they 
climbed the tortuous path up the hiilside, and 
hastened about three hundred yards to the edge 
of the bluff, facing the river. There, peering 
over the edge, father could see Jackson lying ona 
narrow ledge of rock, at least a hundred feet below. 

He had shot a partridge which had fallen near 
the edge of the rock. The hill sloped for several 
feet down to where the bird was, and Jack was 
moving cautiously down to get it when suddenly 
he slipped in the soft, loose soil and fell. 

Upon the side of the rock there hung a heavy 
growth of vines, and occasionally a stunted bush 
grew out from the side of the precipice. Jackson 
had tried to grasp these vines, and succeeded in 
lessening the force of his fall until about ten feet 
from the ledge. From there he had an uninter- 
rupted fall. 

He struck upon his side, breaking an arm and 
a rib, but with wonderful presence of mind, he 
threw the other arm over a projecting crag of 
the rock and there he hung, half-resting on the 
shelf, with his feet and legs hanging over the 
edge. Suffering an intense pain and with one 
arm disabled he could not draw himself up toa 
sitting posture. 

Father was excited and out of breath, but little 
Tuck had with lightning rapidity made a slip- 
noose in the rope and was dropping it quickly 
down to the helpless man. 

“Hang on just a minute, Jack,” cried father, 
“and we’ll pull you up.” 

Jack lay upon his back, his eyes fixed upon 
his rescuers. He was too weak and frightened 
to speak, but hung to his piece of rock with the 
courage of despair. As the last foot of rope was 
let out, he saw it would not reach him. Hope 
left him ; it looked as though he would release his 
hold. 

“Hang, hang on, Jack,” cried father. 
help you in a minute, anyway.” 

But how was it to be done? They were 
already as near the edge as they could go without 
falling as Jack had done. Yet little Tuck was 
not without his plan. 

“Give me rope, boss,” he muttered. ‘Me fix 
um,” and as he spoke he snatched it from 
father’s hands. Making a twist and knot about 


“We'll 


his body he slipped out and began to slide slowly 
in the soft, loose earth, down to the very edge of 
the rock. 

“Stop, stop, Tuck,” father cried, but scarcely 
had the words left him before Tuck slipped to 
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the edge. Quick as a flash his little arm shot out 
and grasped a clinging vine. Down over the 
edge he carefully let himself. Clinging to the 
vines, he managed to descend about twenty feet, 
when he reached a small ledge of the rock where 
he could stop. 

“Stick, stick, Boss Jack,” he shouted. 
fix um now.” 

He quickly fastened the end of the rope in the 
vines and then began to throw it so as to make 
the novse slip over Jack’s feet. It was a difficult 
matter, but at last the boy succeeded. 

“Stick hard,” cried the little fellow, ‘““Tuck 
help Boss Jack now,” and he began using his 
best efforts to pull Jackson up. He could not do 
a great deal, but succeeded in helping the man so 
much that he could gain the level ledge and 
release his hold upon the crag. Jackson had no 
more than gotten into a safe position than he 
sank into a faint upon the ledge. 

“Quick, quick, boss, take hatchet, cut little 
tree with hook,” cried Tuck to father. 

Tuck had thrown off his belt before dimbing 
over the edge. In it he always carried a small 
hatchet which Jack had given him. Father saw 
the plan at once, and lost no time in cutting a 
slender sapling with a stout branch growing from 
the trunk. He rapidly trimmed the young tree, 
leaving the stump of the branch protruding 
several inches. : 

He then worked down as near the edge of the 
cliff as possible, and let the hooked end of the 
sapling down to Tuck, who fastened the rope to 
it. By means of the pole and the vines.Tuck 
quickly regained the top, and by their combined 
efforts they were soon lifting Jackson. Before 
long his limp form was pulled over the edge and 
laid safely on the soft sod. 

He was faint when they secured him, but 
conscious of all, though it was some time before 
he could express his gratitude to father and brave 
little Tuck. 

*“Don’t thank me,” father told him. “If it 
had been me that was with you, instead of Tuck 
when you fell, you would now be on the rocks 
below.” 

Little Tuck laughed and giggled. Said he, 
“Tuck know all time me fix um if Boss Jack 
only stick.” They helped Jackson to the canoe 
and that evening had him in the doctor’s care at 
Prairie du Chien. 

Tuck was more than ever the pet of the camp 
after that afternoon’s experience, and remained 
with Jackson and father for several seasons, 
until it beeame necessary for them both to leave 
for the East again. Every inducement was made 
to him to accompany them, but he could not be 
prevailed upon to do so. Whether the little 
Winnebago hero is alive to-day [ cannot tell. 

WILLIAM S. BEcK. 
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“Crabbed Uriah.” 
a“ RABBED URIAH” Dorn, as his 


J (2° neighbors called him, had “no 
J use” for boys or dogs. Ma’am 

~~. Dorn, his wife, had ‘‘no use” for 

girls or cats. The two were a 

4s gaunt, strong, childless pair, who 

did their own work, and com- 
bined incessant industry with miserly frugality. 

When it was necessary to hire men in harvest, 
Dorn had difficulty in getting them. He expected 
his men to do more work for less pay than any of 
his neighbors, and Ma’am Dorn expected them to 
be content with the meanest table. 

‘‘Wouldn’t have a boy on my place if he’d work 
for nothing,” said Dorn. “A boy can’t do half 
a man’s work, eats more than a man, and is 
fuller of mischief and complaining than an egg is 
of meat. No, sir! An’ I wouldn’t have a dog 
about if anybody’d pay his board.” 

‘Boys and gals and dogs and cats is pests, and 
I won’t have none of ’em ’round my house,” said 
Ma’ain Dorn. 

They were finishing breakfast one day, when 
the report of a rifle sounded as if from their back 
wood-lot. 

“Uriah,” said Ma’am Dorn, sharply, ‘‘that’s a 
boy trespassing in our woods.” 

Uriah slapped on his hat, seized a team whip 
and strode out, answering grimly, “If ’tis, I'll 
trespass him! Sounds like Johnny Disco’s gun. 
If there’s a boy around here I hate, it’s him—the 
sassy scamp.” 

The angry farmer reached the back fence of 
his wood-lot in time to see Johnny Disco climb 
over it into the little-used back road. 

Johnny Disco was a sturdy, independent, 
intelligent youth of about sixteen years old. He 
carried a small rifle on his right shoulder, to 
which was slung the body of a red dog-fox that 
he had just killed. A strong dog accompanied 
him, sniffing at the dangling carcass. Hearing 
Dorn climb the fence, Johnny confronted the 
farmer, exclaiming exultantly : 

“Morning, Mr. Dorn. I’ve got him! This is 
the old rascal that’s been killing poultry all over 
the neighborhood. Why, he must have cost you 
a-many chickens and turkeys, seeing that one of 
his hiding-holes: was in the rocky gully of your 
wood-lot. Nip started him, and I shot him there 
not thirty rods from where we stand. I call that 
a lucky shot for the whole neighborhood.” ; 

“So! I’ve caught you trespassing on my land! 
You knew that I won’t have boys and dogs 
traipsing over my premises. That’s my fox, 
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killed on my land. Fling him back over the 
fence, and be off afore I cut your hide for 
trespassing !”’ 

Uriah sidled nearer as he spoke, drawing the 
big whip caressingly through his fingers; but his 
approach became slow and cautious, because the 
dog, divining his enmity, stalked in front of his 
young master with bristling hair, showing his 
white teeth and growling. 

Johnny looked astonished, but answered 
calmly: ‘‘You’re clear off the track, Mr. Dorn. 
This is my fox—I killed him. Squire Chambers 
knows the law —I heard him telling all about it at 
the store. Wild animals 
are the property of the 
one who kills them, no 
matter on whose land 
they are shot. The 
skin of this fox is worth 
something, and there’s 
a bounty for killing 
him. You couldn’t get 
the bounty, because 
you'd have to make 
oath that you killed 
him, which would be 
perjury and state pris- 
on. He’s mine, and | 
intend to keep him.’’ 

“And I intend to 
take him! When I 
want foxes killed in my 
woods I'll kill °em my- 
self — sha’n’t employ 
any boy nor dog. Drop 
that fox and git!” 

He lifted the team 
whip to strike, but 
stopped as the dog 
crouched to spring at 
his throat. 

“Back, Nip! Lie 
down! Down, sir!” 
interposed Johnny. ; 
“Now, Mr. Dorn, if ial 
I’ve trespassed, your 
remedy is to sue me; 
but you have no sign up warning folks off from 
trespass. You have no claim to this fox. If you 
take it I will have you arrested for highway 
robbery. If you touch me with that whip I'll 
have you arrested for assault and battery, if Nip 
leaves enough of you to serve a warrant on!” 

Uriah stared in blank amazement while Johnny 
went on: “If you think you’ve any claim, I’m 
going straight to Squire Chambers to swear out 
the bounty, and you’re welcome to come along. 
Come, now, let’s cool off, use our common sense, 
and leave it to the squire. That’s what you'll 
have to do in the end if you insist on quarrelling.” 

So saying Johnny walked away. Nip followed 
reluctantly, turning a number of times to see if 
there were not some excuse for going back and 
attacking Uriah. 

Johnny was a boy of fine sense and courage. He 
had kept his temper fairly, and had not been 
frightened, though he knew ‘“‘Crabbed Uriah” to 
be a strong man with an ugly disposition. After 
a little Johnny laughed. 

“That was worse than I thought Dorn was 
equal to,” he said to himself. ‘Now, Nip, you’ve 
got to look out. Dorn means poison or shooting 
for you, if I can read that last look he sent after 
us. If he does I’ll get even with him—no, I'll 
tell Squire Chambers, and take his advice; but 
you’ll have to be kept close at home, Mr. Nip.” 

“Crabbed Uriah” went home bitter with rage. 
To be defied and outwitted by a boy and dog was 
intolerable. 

“Was it Johnny Disco?” asked Ma’am Dorn. 

He nodded sullenly. 

“Did you give him a hiding? the impudent 
scamp !’ 

“He had his big dog and a loaded rifle, hang 
him! Besides, he said he’d have me arrested if I 
touched him, and he would—Captain Peppers, 
his guardian, is just that fool to go to lawing, no 
eo what it costs. He shot a fox in my wood- 
lot.”” 

“A fox! Why, that’s worth five dollars’ 
bounty, besides the skin. In our lot? Of course 
you took it?” 

“Dog wouldn’t let me get nigh him. He said 
he'd have me arrested for highway robbery if I 
took it, and confound him, he could; and I 
couldn’t get the bounty without making oath that 
| killed it myself.” 

“Well, I never! What you going to do? I 
wouldn’t take such sass from a boy, not if I 
rotted in jail for it!” 

“What I’ll do I aint fool enough to tell; but 
that dog won’t live long, for one thing. He can’t 
testify in court, anyhow, nor tell any tales to 
Squire Chambers.” 

Johnny Disco swore out the bounty and sold 
the fox-skin, and added the money to his little 
‘ivings for his winter schooling. He told Squire 
( hambers the whole story, and took the good 
squire’s advice. 

For a month or more Nip was kept carefully 
locked up. Then Johnny’s vigilance relaxed ; he 
thought the storm had blown over. 

One day in November Nip came crawling 
ome, poisoned. Johnny administered remedies, 
and worked hard all day over the poor animal; 
but at dusk Nip seemed to be dying, while Johnny 
and his mother watched the faithful brute’s feeble 
struggles with indignant grief. During the night, 
however, Nip mended, and was able to stand the 
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next day; but it was a full fortnight before he 
could eat and bark with natural vigor. 

Johnny knew what enemy had done this; but 
to prove it! He searched the lane, and found a 
place opposite Dorn’s back lot where a bit of 
moist earth showed the tracks of the dog, and 
also where a man had stood on Dorn’s side of the 
fence; also the faint impress where the poisoned 
meat might have been thrown, and picked up by 
the dog. 


went to consult Squire Chambers. 





“THAT’S MY FOX, KILLED ON MY LAND.” 


inspected the marks. Then he advised Johnny. 

“I’ve no doubt Dorn did it, but these proofs 
probably wouldn’t convict him. You and your 
mother had better keep silent about it. If Dorn 
should boast we’ll catch him. Don’t let Captain 
Peppers know, or he’ll sue and likely waste his 
money.”’ 

Nip was kept locked up again. No more fun 
hunting nor running all over the township for 
him! 

Weeks passed. Johnny attended the winter 
term of the high school, studied diligently, and 
was, as usual, one of the popular leaders among 
his fellows. He could not help, especially when 
he saw poor imprisoned Nip, cherishing a rank- 
ling sense of injury against ‘‘Crabbed Uriah,” 
and wishing, in spite of his better feelings, that 
an opportunity for retaliation might come. 

But he did not say anything, though the whole 
school disliked the Dorns, and often spoke of 
them opprobriously. Little did the Dorns guess 
how dangerously silence and patience were 
watching for an opportunity to punish them. 

Twice during these weeks Uriah passed the 
Disco house. Each time Nip had to be seized 
| and tied to prevent him from attacking his cruel 
| enemy. 

“Better keep that dog chained,” cried Dorn, 
tauntingly, from the road. “If he flies out that 
way at peaceable passers, I’ll get the town con- 
stable to shoot him!” 

Neither Johnny nor Mrs. Disco made any 
reply. Their silence seemed to gall their mali- 
cious neighbor. “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath ;” but the implied contempt of no answer 
at all rankled. 

One stormy day in February, Johnny was 
wading through the snowdrifts in the lane, well 
bundled up as a defence against the cutting, 
wind-driven, icy dust which filled the air. Nip 
wallowed close at his heels. 

“Phew! Nip,” he said, as a fierce blast 
whirled the snow in his face. “This is a 
stinger! Eh, pup, what is it?” 


trying to stand up on his hind feet in a drift, 
looking, sniffing and listening. The wind lulled 
for a moment, and Johnny heard a feeble, half- 
smothered cry for “‘Help!’’ from the gully in 
Dorn’s wood-lot where he had killed the fox. 

Nip wallowed eagerly through the drift, 
clambered over the fence, and plunged into the 
wood. Johnny followed; but before he could 
get over the fence, he heard Nip speak with a 
peculiar yelp and whine, that said, “Help! hurry!” 
as plainly as a dog can talk. 

Johnny plunged and waded on. 
minutes he entered the deep gully. 
saw there astonished him. 

“Crabbed Uriah” lay nearly buried in the 
snow on the steep gully side, with a tree a foot 
through across his chest. To the butt of this 
tree a yoke of oxen were attached by a long 
chain. The tree had been cut for firewood ; and 
when the oxen started to draw it out, the farmer 
stumbled and fell, and it rolled upon him. 
Luckily he had fallen between two boulders, 
which bore up a part of the tree’s weight, though 
it still pressed heavily upon him. 

Still more luckily, the oxen stopped. If they 
had pulled on, the whole length of the tree would 
have rasped over him, and its knots and limbs 
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would have probably killed him. He was not 
greatly hurt, but was pinned helplessly down, so 
that the awful pressure on his chest almost 
prevented his breathing. 

He could not inhale air enough to ery ‘Help!’ 


except at considerable intervals, and then but | 


feebly. He soon began to feel the numbing 
cold; and the drifting snow he feared would 
smother him in an hour or two. 

Lying in an agony of pain and peril, and a 


He carefully measured the man’s track, and | greater agony of mental horror, he was suddenly 
The squire | startled by Nip barking in his face, and seizing 
took his man for a witness, and went and | his coat-collar and pulling. 


Dorn supposed that 


the dog was trying to! 


get at his throat, so he 
pushed and struck the 
generous brute 
with his one partly free 
hand in a frenzy of 


being pinned under the 
log. 
snow away from about 
body, barking for 
Johnny to hurry. 
Arriving breathless, 
Johnny first unhooked 
the chain from the 
yoke, so that the cattle 
could not start the log. 
Then he got the axe, 
seeing its handle stick- 
ing up in the snow, 
where Uriah had 
dropped it in falling. 
With this he carefully 
scraped the snow away 
and dug it out from 
nnder the man, first 
putting a block under 





away | 


terror, his other arm | 


Thus repulsed, | 
Nip began to dig the | 


. <i 
his prostrate enemy’s | 
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“Well, Uriah,” answered one, winking slyly 
at the others, “‘they say you keep that Disco boy 
and his dog hanging around more’n half the 
time.” 
| “I said boys,” said Dorn, with dignity. ‘John 
Disco doesn’t count with boys. He hasn’t got 
his full growth, I’ll allow; but, if there’s a man, 
and a mighty smart one, in this state, John 
Disco is his name. And I said dogs. Now, 
Deacon White, what do you call being a good 
Christian? Isn’t it forgiving your enemies 
and doing good to them that despitefully use 
you?” 

“Well, that’s pretty close to the line, anyhow.” 

“Then Nip don’t count with dogs—he’s the 
genuinest Christian that ever I’ve had dealings 
with, and he knows more’n most of the voters.’’ 

“Uriah,” said Ma’am Dorn, ‘‘you’ve spoke it 
for both of us.’’ 

The neighbors have generally ceased to speak 
of Dorn as “‘Crabbed Uriah,” and the young 
people are learning to respect him. 

If they are better through their friendship with 
Johnny, he is also better. For good character, 
like good muscle, grows strong by use. Whether 
Nip is morally improved I can’t say; but he 
certainly gets so many more and better bones to 
pick that his hunting is in danger of being spoiled 
by too much fatness. L. J. BATEs. 
-@- 


Smith’s Basket. 


T stands in a corner of the New York post- 

| office. The clerks drop into it the papers and 

magazines they would otherwise throw away, 

and the attendants add every scrap of reading- 

matter that is left in the long corridors. ‘The 

special policeman watches to see that no one 
disturbs it. 

At certain hours every day a little old man 


the log, so that it could | appears. He empties the basket into a bag, and 
not settle farther down. | this he carries to a red box placed at the corner 


~ No thought now of| of Broadway and Vesey Street by the “Associated 


retaliation—only of pity | Hospitals.” 


and help! 

Working with care, rapidity and intelligence, 
he soon enlarged the space so that he and Nip, 
pulling together, drew the farmer safely out upon 
the snow, where Uriah, gulping air, and being 
no longer stimulated by fear and horror, swooned 
and lay quite exhausted. 

If Johnny had gone off for help at first, the 
man would probably have died before he could 
return. What should he do now? If left alone 
long, the man would freeze. 

He took off his own overcoat and comforter, 
and wrapped the farmer up warmly. He feared 
that Uriah was injured internally. He was too 


heavy to carry, too helpless to walk, and in too | 


much peril to be left. Studying the situation, 
Johnny hit upona plan. Taking from his pocket 
a letter that he was carrying home, he fished a 
pencil stub from one of his pockets, and wrote 
upon the face of the envelope in large hand : 

“Found Dorn in the gully in his wood-lot 
crushed under a tree, alive but hurt. Send me 
help quick. John Disco.” 

Nip had not been trained to fetch and carry ; 
but Johnny tied this letter to his neck, and then 
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EMPTYING THE 


Nip had suddenly plunged ahead, and was ~ 


ordered him to “go home.” After this was 
repeated two or three times, Nip seemed suddenly 
to understand. He barked sagaciously, and set 
off, plunging through the snow, occasionally 
barking signals back to his young master that he 
was still going and understood what it meant. 

While Nip was gone Uriah revived, sat up, lay 
down again groaning, looked at Johnny wistfully, 
and put out a hand. 

“Shake, young man,” he said, “if you’re 
willing to touch hands with me.” 

Johnny frankly “shook,” and was astonished 
to see his late enemy cover his face and sob. 

“Why, Mr. Dorn! are you in such pain?” 

With a strong effort Uriah subdued his 
emotion, and answered : 

“Boy, I’ve done you wrong—yes, I have. 








He is known to few of the people 
who meet him and his name, to those few, is 
“Paper” Smith. 

Years ago, when he was young, “Paper” 
Smith met with an accident and was confined in 
a hospital for many months. With no friends to 
visit him, nothing to read, hardly anything to 
look forward to but the doctor’s next visit, he 
found it a dull place. 

Some of his companions were worse off than 
he. They spent the weary hours in brooding 
over their own miseries. Smith knew what pain 
was; but it did no good to think about that. He 
was a man who took an interest in other people, 
and at the worst of times there was always 
something to be interested about. 

Thinking of the unhappy ones, as he often did, 
Smith saw a way to lighten their burdens. The 
trouble was that, even after he was cured, he 
could not put it in practice. He had to earn his 
living. When the day’s work was done he 
had neither time nor strength to carry out his 
plan. 

So the toilsome years went on until, at the age 
of fifty, Smith inherited a small annuity. It was 
barely enough to keep body and soul together ; 
but the chance to act upon his cherished thought 
was the only personal luxury he craved. Then, 
in the true sense, he began to live. 

It is fifteen years since the post-office people 
first heard of “‘Paper” Smith and began to save 
their papers for the eager old man with the 
basket. For fifteen years no infirmity of age and 
no desire for rest and ease has caused him to 
neglect his mission. 

He does not know how many of the suffering 
and sad have been cheered and comforted by the 
contents of his basket. Very likely he has never 
wished to estimate. His duty—and it is his 
pleasure also—is to fill the basket. 

There is no waste in God’s universe. Neither 
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And you and your dog have paid me off by | the thoughtful effort of a great organization nor 


saving my life; and I sha’n’t forget it. 


it isn’t any pain that can flummux Uriah Dorn. | thrown away. 


No; | the impulsive kindness of a little child is ever 


When we commend, and rightly, 


My breast hurts, and I ache all over; but it isn’t | the deeds of associations, perhaps we fail to do 


pain.” 


| complete justice to the possibilities and power of 


Some months later Mr. Dorn was repeating his | the individual. 


old boast to some of his neighbors: “I haven’t 
any use for boys or dogs. Wouldn’t have a boy 
on my place if he’d work for nothing; nor a dog 
if somebody’d pay his board.” 


And yet the one thing that helps to better the 

world is the steady purpose that waits for the 

| opportunity, and then the patient, loving, faithful 
| service that makes the most of it. 
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Current Topics. 


In an open letter to Senator Sherman 
a missionary says: “‘We, as missionaries, ask 
the same protection which a dealer in figs enjoys.” 
This is a moderate answer made to the demand 
that our missionaries cease to expect protection 
“except in highly civilized countries.” An Amer- 
ican citizen is entitled to protection in his legitimate 
work wherever the sun shines, and he should 
receive it at whatever cost. 

The dictionaries mark as obsolete the 
following meaning of the word vote: “An 
ardent wish or desire; a prayer; a vow.” This 
meaning ought not to be obsolete. When a voter 
exercises the right of suffrage, the vote he casts 
should be the expression of a sincere desire that 
the safety and welfare of the country may be 
enhanced by this exercise of his right toa voice in 
its councils. 

In the course of her long and gra- 
cious reign, during which the brightest of 
her subjects have vied with one another in 
offering her befitting compliments, Queen Victoria 
has been the recipient of no more delicately 
epigrammatic tribute than that paid by the 
commandant of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery of Boston, in its recent visit to England, 
when in response to a toast at a public dinner 
in London, he spoke of her “‘queenliness as a 
woman and her womanliness as a queen.” 

There are New England village streets 
whose associations make them of interest to the 
who'e country. Four houses on a single street 
in the college town of Brunswick, Maine, are 
reminders of as many famous Americans. In 
two of these dwellings Hawthorne, and John A. 
Andrew, the war governor, roomed when students 
in Bowdoin College. In a third house Long- 
fellow lived in the days when he was a member 
of the Bowdoin faculty. In another home on 
that elm-shaded street the late Harriet Beecher 
Stowe wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

In the citizenship of this republic 
there is a substantial basis of loyalty that may 
be depended upon to bring the country safely out 
of political perils. The supreme test came a 
generation ago, and the result was greater stability. 
In the course of national events various interests 
will clash, costly mistakes will be made and paid 
for dearly, but the outcome will be greater 
wisdom and firmer devotion to the flag that is the 
emblem of republican principles, and of the 
unity of states whose claim to birthright can 
only be maintained under its protecting folds. 

The late Shah of Persia, though he bore 
the proud title of ‘King of kings” and ‘‘Sun of 
suns,’’ could not understand American polities. 
When told that the diplomatic representative of 
the United States was to give place to a man 
politically in sympathy with the administration 
at Washington, the Shah remarked : 

“In London or Paris or perhaps on American 
soil, your President might want to be represented 
by men of his own party, but away out here, on 
the other side of the world, what difference does 
it make?” 

A Shah is apt to be something of a spoilsman 
in his way, but our spoils system had mysterious 
reasons for its being, which were beyond that 
monarch’s fathoming. Some future ‘‘Sun of 
suns,” however, may see the demoralizing system 
torn up by the roots. The auspicious signs 
multiply. 

It is hard to believe that the speed of 
a sailing-vessel can be increased by boring holes 
in her sails; but an Italian sea-captain claims to 
have conducted experiments which go a long 
way toward proving it. His theory is that the 
force of the wind cannot fairly take effect on an 
inflated sail, because of the cushion of immovable 
air which fills up the hollow. To prevent the 
formation of this cushion, the captain bored a 
number of holes in the sail. These holes let 
through the air which would otherwise have been 
retained in the hollow of the sail, and allowed 
the wind to exercise its whole power by striking 
fairly against the sail itself. 

Several trials of this device have been made, 
and it has been found that in a light wind a boat 
with ordinary sails made four knots, while with 
the perforated sails she covered five and a quarter 
knots. In afresh breeze she made seven knots 
with the ordinary, and eight and three-quarter 
knots with the perforated sails; and in a strong 
wind she made eight knots with the old, and ten 
knots with the new sails. This gain—from 
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| twenty to twenty-five per cent.—is of so much 
| importance that the experiments will be repeated 
| on a larger scale. 
| —— 
It is pleasant to record an act of 

| true chivalry in days when we are confronted by 
| many examples of sordid meanness and grasping 
‘avarice. This is said by The Living Church, of 
Chicago, in commenting upon the unusual conduct 
|of Mr. M. F. Cassidy, a letter-carrier in Pittsburg, 
| who received a legacy of ten thousand dollars 
| from an old woman who kept a little shop and to 
whom he had shown some little kindly attentions. 
Mr. Cassidy has written to the executor of the 
will, refusing to accept the bequest on the ground 
that he was not a relative of the dead woman, 
and had no claim upon her whatever. He 


who were cut off with five dollars each. His 
politeness to Mrs. Jamison was not based upon 
any expectation of reward, but was meant simply 
as a matter of kindness and deference to an 
elderly person. Would that examples of this 
self-abnegation and sense of honor were more 
common ! 


~ 
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SMALL TEACHERS. 
Nature made naught so trivial but it can 
Read some instruction to the wisest man. 
Aleyn. 
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+¢A Part of Ourselves.’’ 


Between Faneuil Hall in Boston and Windsor 
Castle, England,—the cradle of a republic and 
the home of a queen,—a superficial observer 
might find little in common, yet the two nations 
whose institutions they typify are unquestionably 
one at heart. The truth was demonstrated by 
the reception our English kinsmen gave to the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Boston. 

Organized as it was in 1638, the “Ancients” is 
the oldest military company in the United States. 
It owes its origin to a company that is older still, 
the Honorable Artillery of London, of which 
the Prince of Wales is colonel. It was by special 
invitation that the Bostonians visited the parent 
organization. 

The nature of the welcome that the Ancients 
received makes this visit an international event. 
Twenty thousand persons cheered them as they 
disembarked at Liverpool. Great London guilds 
banqueted them, and famous clubs offered them 
hospitality. The troops encamped at Aldershot 
were reviewed before them, an honor never 
before granted to a visiting military organization. 
The Royal Colonial Institute, which has not 
heretofore been opened to any but British 
subjects, elected the officers of the Ancients to 
honorary membership. 

Royalty did not fail to show that it shared the 
general good-will. The visitors were reviewed 
by the queen at Windsor and by the Prince of 
Wales at Marlborough House. A. striking 
sentence in the prince’s speech summed up, and 
at the same time explained, the many kindnesses 
that the Americans had received : 

“The princess and myself are exceedingly glad 
to see you at our home,” he said. ‘We hope that 
you will carry back to America pleasant recollec- 
tions and good ideas of all that you have seen 
during your visit to England, and remember that 
you have been received here, not as foreigners, but 
as a part of ourselves. I can assure you once 


more of the pleasure given to the princess and 
myself in receiving you.” 


“A part of ourselves” expresses a sentiment 
that both the patriotic Englishman and the 
patriotic American may properly endorse. It 
declares a conviction held by good citizens on 
both sides of the Atlantie—that national bound- 
aries may separate, but should never be suffered 
to divide, the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The visit of the Ancients was worth making, 
if only to show the world that, in the poet’s 
significant metaphor, England and America are 
beginning to unite in the branches as well as at 
the root. 
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Use and Abuse of the Bicycle. 


The bicycle has come into such general use for 
people of all ages and of varying degrees of 
physical health that it is important that there 
should be a clear idea as to its value and limita- 
tions. 


ment on the wheel; and the exercise is so exhil- 
arating that even enthusiastic riders admit the 
possibility of being tempted to ride too fast or 
too far. 

Some suggestions contained in a recent series 
of articles in the British Medical Journal 


merit attention because their author is both an 
eminent physician and an ardent wheelman, 
holding the office of vice-president of the National 
Cyclists’ Union. Such cautions as he conveys 
are therefore not the fiuit of prejudice. 

There may not be entire agreement even among 
physicians as to his conclusions. Some may think 


that he attaches too great importance to the 
recuperative effects of exercise on the wheel; 
others that he is too emphatic about the perils of 
excessive use; but there will not be many 
dissenters from his first precept, ““Keep within 
your powers.” What is excess for one rider may 





desires that the money be paid to the two sons, | 


be only moderate exercise for another; but all 
should avoid riding to the point of fatigue. 

The dangers arising from overexertion are 
serious, and the temptation in that direction is 
very strong. Of all forms of excess too much 

| hill-climbing is most injurious. Excessive speed 
|comes next. Riding too long a distance at a 
| moderate pace, though harmful, is not so great a 
| tax on the system as either of the other errors. 

| A kindred suggestion, and one scarcely less 
| imperative, is that the wheel should be well-built 
| and properly adjusted to the rider. The writer 
insists upon this especially with reference to girls 
and women, but urges its importance for all. 
The ease and pleasure of bicycling depend as 
|much upon a good and well-adjusted wheel as 
| upon good roads. 

As to age limits for bicyclers, the writer is not 
inclined to fix any at one extreme, but he is 
emphatic about the other. No child under seven, 
he affirms, should ride or be carried on the wheel. 
The spectacle which we often see of a baby 
carried in front of a bicycling father may show 
parental affection, but the practice is injurious to 
the child. 

Very old people may ride the wheel, not only 
with safety, but with beneficial results. They 
have need of greater caution, however, about even 
trivial accidents, because old bones break easily 
and heal with difficulty. The writer tells of one 
gentleman of seventy who has ridden off a chronic 
bronchial catarrh and gouty eczema ; and another 
of the same age who has disposed of lumbago in 
the same way, and rides thirty miles a day with 
ease. Another old gentleman exchanged his arm- 
chair and chronic rheumatism for a tricycle at 
the age of seventy-four, and in his eighty-fourth 
year rode one hundred miles a day. 

The writer recommends the bicycle for women 
as cordially as for men, and regards it as not only 
harmless for a woman of sound health but highly 
beneficial. The more delicate physical organiza- 
tion of women calls for greater caution regarding 
excessive riding, hill-climbing and fatigue, and 
the adjustment of the wheel, but that is all. 

People who are not in sound health will do well 
to consult their physicians as to the use which 
they,may wisely make of the wheel; but those 
who are in good health may enjoy the delightful 
exercise to their hearts’ content, if they do not 
overexert themselves. Only let them avoid 
“scorching,” keep a proper attitude on the. wheel, 
and do their hill-climbing on foot. 


™ 
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SOCIAL CONCEIT. 
In men this blunder still you find, 
All think their little set mankind. 
Hannah More. 
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The Great Issue. 
It is probable that long before the election of 
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existing gold standard must be preserved.” The 
Democratic declaration is as follows: ‘We 
demand the free and unlimited coinage of both 
gold and silver at the present legal ratio of 
sixteen to one, without waiting for the aid or 
consent of any other nation.” 

The Democrats follow up this declaration with 
several other demands which will form an 
important part of the policy on which they will 
appeal to the country. They favor a law to 
prevent people from contracting to pay gold in 
the settlement of debts; they oppose the issue of 
interest-bearing bonds in time of peace; they 
denounce the issue of national bank-notes, and 
they indicate a purpose to secure a reversal of the 
Supreme Court decision against the constitution- 
ality of the income tax. 

It will be seen that in principles and in policy 
the two parties are as wide apart as the poles; 
and no man can have any doubt as to the charac- 
ter of the legislation for which he is voting when 
he casts his ballot for McKinley or for Bryan. 


* 
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Napoleon’s Handwriting. 


“I always thought that man would end badly,” 
said Francis I., of Austria, of his son-in-law, 
Napoleon, “he wrote such a villainous hand.” 
In these days of Napoleon enthusiasts and 
declaimers, a review of the characteristics of his 
writing cannot but be interesting. 

The Abbé Jean-Hyppolyte Michon made some 
years ago an exhaustive study of the emperor’s 
chirography, seeking to ascertain its bearing on 
the great man’s rise and fall. The theory that 
handwriting is an interpreter of character is 
accepted by many people. Mr. Ruskin was once 
showing to a friend several original manuscripts 
of Seott’s novels. 
| “I think,” he said, handling one of them 
reverently, ‘‘that the most precious of all is this. 
| It is Woodstock. Scott was writing this book when 
| the news of his ruin came upon him. Do you see 
| the beautiful handwriting? Now look, as I turn 

toward the end. Is the writing one jot less 
| beautiful? Or are there more erasures than 

before? That shows how a man can and should 
| bear adversity.” 

Napoleon, when a young man, did not have a 
bad hand, although, like some other great men, 
he could never learn to spell. When he was an 
artillery officer his writing was simple and legible, 
as his life was simple and direct. But when 
the Corsican Captain Bonaparte distinguished 
himself at the siege of Toulon, and became the 
French General Bonaparte, his writing broke out 
for the first time into what the abbé calls 
“furious illegibility.” 

From that time there was a gradual degenera- 
| tion, until, profoundly discouraged and utterly 
t humiliated, he scratched an undecipherable, mis- 
| spelled scrawl of submission to the Prince Regent 
| on the 14th of July, 1815. 
| This change from a simple toa confused writing 

began at a certain date, namely, with a report. 
skilfully garbled, of the part he took in what 
Carlyle called the “whiff of grapeshot, that spoke 
from the steps of St. Roch, on the 13th 








a President next November the issue between the | Vendemaire (the 5th of October, 1795).””. That was 
two great parties of the country will become so} the beginning of a life of ambition, of intrigue, 
absorbingly important that the votes not given to | deceit, profound dissimulation and absolute 
McKinley or to Bryan will be reckoned only with | impenetrability. Napoleon could master Europe, 
F ; : | but could not master himself. 
the scattering. What, then, is the difference | setts anes De : 
between the platforms and the policies of the two The culminating eccentricity of his tortuous 
; strokes of the pen was exhibited in the letter P. 
great parties ? _| The abbé maintains that under Napoleon’s hand 
The Republican platform was adopted when it | this letter showed plainly the mental changes of 
was foreseen that the silver men would be in| the man who would unhesitatingly declare war 
control of the Democratic party, but before it against the first comer; who would divorce the 


There is a fascination in the freedom of move- | 


became evident that the silver wing was to. 
dominate it absolutely as it did in the end. | 
Accordingly, the Republican platform, while | 
clear and explicit on the money question, dealt 
with the usual variety of other topics. Indeed, 
the demand for a protective tariff and for the | 
reéstablishment of reciprocity preceded the party’s | 
declaration on the silver question. 

The Democratic platform, on the other hand, 
while touching incidentally upon other topics, is 
devoted very largely, and with its strongest 
language, to silver and to the financial questions 
connected with that of coinage. It contains, | 
however, an emphatie resolution in favor of “‘a | 
tariff for revenue,’”? and a denunciation of the | 
repealed McKinley law. 

Both parties have something—and on the whole 
not very different—to say upon the admission of 
territories, national arbitration, pensions, the 
Monroe doctrine, the Cuban rebellion and such 
topics. The Republicans declare in favor of the 
present civil-service law ; the Democrats impliedly 
oppose it. The Democrats, with an intention 
that cannot be misunderstood, declare it to be 


man should be eligible for a third term of the 
presidential office. Furthermore, the Democrats 
denounce arbitrary federal interference in local 
| affairs, which is understood to express an objec- 





“the unwritten law of the Republic” that no | 


wife he loved; who would propose a Kingdom of 
Haiti for Louis XVIII.; who would freeze nearly 
a million men upon the steppes of Russia. 

This letter P became of strange and abnormal 
form. It was excessively developed. For twenty 
years the great general used this extravagant and. 
according to the abbé, accusing letter, especially 
noticeable in his later unroyal signature: NP. 
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‘¢ That Person.’’ 


In the recent life of Maria Mitchell, thie 
astronomer, is related an anecdote that will 
delight all lovers of Shakespeare. It was told by 
Admiral Smyth to Miss Mitchell when she was 
visiting in England, and the talk turned upon 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Near Stratford, within the limits of Charlecote 
Park, where now crowds of curious tourists often 
straggle along the narrow footpath, scarcely 
startling the accustomed deer, who raise thei! 
pretty heads among the bracken to watch them 
pass, was the scene of that youthful poaching 
trespass of Shakespeare’s, which tradition says 
made the little town too hot to hold him, and sent 
him on his adventurous way to London and 
| immortal fame. 
| Little beyond tradition attests this episode o! 
| deer-stealing ; but there is no doubt that the 
family of Luey—the owners of Charlecote and the 
| wrathful prosecutors in the case—were held up to 





tion to the use of the national authority in| ridicule by Shakespeare in the person of thal 
repressing disorder growing out of labor disputes. | delicious fool, Justice Shallow, in The Merr 


upon the use of the bicycle in health and disease | 





The Republicans have a good word for efforts 
to lessen the evils of intemperance, and guardedly 
favor an extension of the power of women in the | 
government. They also denounce lynching, and | 
insist that every citizen shall be allowed ‘‘to cast | 
one free and unrestricted ballot.” These, how- 
ever, are all minor matters, and are subordinate 
to the one grand issue of the currency. 

The two declarations relating to silver are | 
these: The Republicans are ‘‘opposed to the free | 
coinage of silver, except by international agree- | 
ment with the leading commercial nations of the | 
world, which we pledge ourselves to promote; | 
and until such agreement can be obtained, the | 


| Wives of Windsor. The justice bore, it will be 
| remembered, “a dozen lucies in his coat; anc 
| these lucies, or pike, form the arms of the Luc; 
family, being, as in the case of so many heraldic 
devices, a pun upon the family name. 

Admiral Smyth told Miss Mitchell that in recen! 
years the Lucies of Charlecote still displayed quit: 
clearly some of the characteristics handed down 
from Shakespeare’s day, notably their excellen' 
opinion of themselves, and their ancestral pride. 

When the head of the family was invited t 
attend a Shakespeare dinner, he was deep!) 
offended, and promptly declined, saying that th: 
committee of invitation “must surely have for 
gotten how that person treated my ancestor!” 

Hamlet, Othello, As You Like It and the passage 
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of more than three centuries has left William 
Shakespeare, in the eyes of Justice Shallow’s 
descendants, nothing greater than “that person.” 


~ 
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NAVAL DISCIPLINE. 


An American Admiral tells a story of old- 
fashioned discipline in the navy. One day an 
officer on a ship in service in foreign waters gave 
an order to one of the enlisted men. The sailor 
put his arms behind his back and declined to obey 
the command. He was reported to the commander 
without delay for insubordination. 

The commander had been warned by the surly 
conduct of other sailors that the morale of the 
erew was not what it ought to be. He resolved 
to make an example of the man’s disobedience, 
and ordered him to be confined below without 
food until he was ready to obey the command. 

Forty-eight hours passed without signs of 
surrender, but on the third day, darkness, im- 
prisonment and hunger were irresistible. The 
mutineer begged for mercy. 

The crew were mustered on deck and the 
insubordinate sailor was brought up from the 
hold with gaunt face and bent figure. The captain 
called upon the officer whose command had not 
been obeyed, to repeat the order in the presence 
of the crew. This was done, and after a long 
pause the sailor with hangdog look sulkily obeyed. 

“Repeat the order,” said the captain, sternly, to 
the officer. “It must be obeyed cheerfully.” 

The order was renewed and the mutineer, 
completely conquered, dashed off to execute it. 

“That will do,” said the captain. “Now give 
him food, but bread and water only for twenty-four 
hours.” 

The sailor was taken below under guard and 
allowed full rations of bread and water. The next 
day he was put on unrestricted diet, and no further 
notice was taken of his offence until the end of a 
week, when his health was completely restored. 
Then the ship’s crew was again mustered on deck. 
The sailor’s insubordination was briefly described, 
and he was dismissed from the ship in disgrace. 

“Rigorous discipline, did you say!” exclaimed 
the admiral to the listener, who had commented 
upon his story. 
the American navy to-day. The service is now 
conducted on sentimental principles, and men are 
forgetting how to obey.” 

The criticism may have been too harsh, but the 
declaration is not infrequently made that discipline 
is too lax in the U. S. navy. While the White 
Squadron was recently anchored at Southampton, 
previous to the Kiel celebration, a return was 
made one day of the number of men absent without 
leave from the four ships. It was sixty out of an 
aggregate force of fifteen hundred. 


* 
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INDISCREET LETTERS. 


Harriet Martineau, who was very deaf, always 
shifted her ear-trumpet when any one asked her 
a question she did not wish to answer. The late 
Cyrus W. Field apparently did not hear a question 
that it would be indiscreet to answer. He had 
another good habit. Letters that if seen would 
cause others pain or might be misunderstood he 
destroyed as soon as he had read them. The 
following true story proves the wisdom of Mr. 
Field’s practice: 

A distinguished educator had, with considerable 
difficulty, persuaded a millionaire to found a 
college. The educator was to have been its 
president, but unfortunately he neglected Aaron 
Burr's advice: “Talk as much as you please, but 
don’t write a word.” 

The founder, an ted man, was full of 
crotchets which, if expressed in the deed estab- 
lishing the college, would have greatly interfered 





with its educational work. The educator, irritated | 


by the labor it required to eliminate these whims 
from the founder’s mind, one day wrote a com- 
plaining letter to a clerical friend, in which he 
narrated his trials, and ended by saying of the 
rich man, ‘‘—— is an ass.” 

The clergyman, a careless, absent-minded man, 
put the letter into his hat, and called at the office 
of a law firm to transact business with one of the 
partners. 

While in the private office, he left his hat 
outside, and one of the lawyers, seeing the letter, 
and knowing the handwriting of the address, 
read it. Of course he was not a gentleman, and 
was without moral principle; and his subsequent 
conduct showed him a mischief-maker. 

He retailed the contents of the letter to a nephew 
of the founder, who was bitterly opposed to his 
uncle’s proposed disposition of his property. He 
reported it to the uncle. 

The college was founded; but the educator was 
never its president. He died a heartbroken man, 
through the carelessness of his clerical friend and 
the meanness of a legal Paul Pry. 


* 
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AN IMPORTANT CONVERSATION. 


Not all men are hars, as the Psalmist intimates, 
but almost any man or woman may be tempted to 
give a large name to a small thing. It frequently 
happens that the fact which underlies an 
‘impressive story could hardly be seen through a 
microscope. 

During a vacation visit to New Hampshire, a 
Boston editor met a charming young lady who 
proudly informed him that her family also were 
lied to literature. No relation of hers had 
published a book, or even written one; but her 


“There ought to be more of it in 
| for sale, or to give away. 








srandmother had onee had an important conver- | 
sation with Sir Walter Scott. 


What Sir Walter said. Itseemed to the newspaper 
nan that the great novelist’s utterances on such a 
theme would be worth printing. At the cost of 


considerable time and money, he secured an | England, once received the a notice of a 


interview with the old lady who had had the 
precious experience. 


| shakin 
The young lady knew that art was the subject | suddenly realized, “the tide is rising; the drift- | 
©: the conversation, but she had never been told | W00d is beginning to float!” 


“| |paid? And 
understand, madam.” the interviewer began, | Blowists.” 


THE YOUTH'S 


“that you once had a conversation on art with 
Sir Walter Scott. Now would you be able and 
willing to repeat any of the observations that Sir 
Walter made?” 

“We-e-lL” the answer came in tones of some 
embarrassment, “the fact is, Sir Walter only said, 
‘Do you like pictures?’ and I said, ‘Yes.’ ” 





PLAYING AT HOUSEKEEPING. 


The Queen Regent of Holland is a practical- 
minded German woman. She has caused her 
little daughter, Wilhelmina, who will be queen 
four years hence when she is twenty, to 
carefully trained and educated. Her play is 
educational and has trained her to realize the ideal | 
of Dutch women, a good housekeeper. Says the 
Woman at Home: 


Het Loo, in Gelderland, is Queen Wilhelmina’s 
favorite home. It is a lovely a estate not 
far from Apeldoorn. The house is a big old Dutch 
mansion on the edge of a wood, and the home 
park is her young Majesty’s special playground. 

Here she learned to ride and to drive and to row. 
She does all these things with skill. Here she has 
a truly royal playground, for a portion of the park 
is hedged off for her particular diversions. 

She has here a miniature farm, which she has | 
learned to superintend for all the world as if she 
were destined to be a model 
She gives the produce of this little farm to the poor 
and to neighboring hospitals. She has a flower- 
garden which she tends during the residence term 
at Het Loo. 

But chief of all she has her chalet, a pretty little 
house in the Swiss style, ——ey equipped, 
and serving partly as a plaything anc partly as a 
training-school for its lucky mistress. The chalet 
is well stocked with the toys that have accumulated 
during the last dozen years, and which are now 
laid aside. 

Here, too, the young queen has learned to 
“keep house,” and nowadays she manages her 
little “chalet estate” on her own responsibility, 
receiving her friends there, and cooking for the 
most favored ones some delectable Dutch dish. 


ASHAMED OF THE COMPANY HE KEPT. 


The Lewiston Journal, a Maine paper, tells an 
instructive story of the times of the great temper- 
ance agitation in 1844. In those days practically 
every retail merchant in the country kept liquor 
In a Kennebec village 
an old grocer, otherwise a reputable man, derived 
a considerable part of his income from the sale of 
rum. 


The temperance revival had come to this village, 
and a question of action, friendly or unfriendly, 
to the liquor traffic, had arisen in the town-meeting. 
A division was demanded, and those in favor of 
the traffic went to one side of the town hall and 
those opposed to it to the other. 

The respectable grocer referred to watched this 
process, and saw, evidently to his surprise, that 
the people to whom he had been dealing out liquor 
for years were not as good-looking as the people 
on the other side of the hall. Finally he rose and 
joined the opponents of the traffic. 

“What are you over here for?” some one asked 
him. “Are you opposed to the sale of intoxicating 
liquors?” 

“N-no—” 

“Then that’s your side over there.” 

The old grocer looked around angrily at the 
men on the other side and replied: 

“You don’t suppose I’m going over there with 
that crowd of red-noses, do you?” 

His view of his own customers, all in a bunch, 
had made a temperance man of hi 
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A PAIR OF ROBINS. 


A pretty little incident is that told by Miss 
Edgeworth, in her recently published corre- 
spondence, of an old peasant of her acquaintance, 
Robin Woods, who was very sick, very old, and 
fast approaching his end. She went to see him 
and found him in bed, cheery and uncomplaining, 
enjoying the society of his pet bird, a robin 
redbreast, which fluttered contentedly about the 
room, entirely at liberty and entirely at home. 


The old man was about to have a meal, and as 
he took his bowl of milk and potatoes the bird, 
which had perched on the foot of the bed, hopped 
eagerly along its master’s body from his foot 
upward, sure of a share in the feast. She thought 
the sight a pretty one and said to the invalid, 
looking from one robin to the other: 

“You seem very happy together!” 

“Yes,” was the quaint answer, as the old fellow 
smiled gratefully at his companionable little 
namesake, “we was that, ever since we was 
married.” 


BURMESE CRADLE-SONG. 


St. Paul’s, a London magazine, publishes a rough 
translation of a Burmese cradle-song, to which the 
translator prefixes this question: 


Doesn’t it remind you of a nursery ditty your 
mother used to sing? It does me. 
Sweet, my babe, your father’s coming, 
Rest and hear the songs I’m humming. 
He will come and gently tend you, 
Rock your cot and safe defend you. 


And the Burmese father will, indeed, give nis | 
child gentle tending. The men of Mon lian | 
stock make capital nurses. I knew a Chinese | 
mandarin who was never so proud as when caring 





for his twin girls, and I know a Siamese noble who 
sat beside his sick child’s bed through the nights 
of three anxious weeks. ; 


RISING TIDE. 


Many of the anecdotes told of Father Taylor, 
the celebrated preacher of the Boston Seamen’s 
Bethel, show that he was ready with a simile 
whenever occasion for one arose. 

One evening a progermectins had lasted long 
beyond the usual hour for closing, and Father 
Taylor’s talk was increasing in fervor and energy, 
when some restless young men arose and shuffled 
hastily out of the room. 

“That’s right, brethren,” said Father Taylor, 
his head as if his anticipations were 


THE professor of music in Cambridge University, 





strike on the part of the blowers o 
“Sir—We blowed for you on Tuesday. 
is you to pay us? Yours, 


the organ: 
Is we to be 
The 


Dutch housewife. | ¥. M. © 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | 
frice ”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adr. 
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SCIENCE HILL A Wellesley Preparatory. | 
s W. T. POYNTER, Shelbyville, Ky. } 


Zo) $15, $25, $35, Good Second-hand Bicycles. 
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$25, B35, B45, Ne IRCULARS FREE. 

C. P. Warner & Bro., 47 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
AGENTS For Skirts and Corsets. Sold only by canvass- 
ers. Territory assigned. Agents make $20 to 


$40 a week. Mention this popes Adasen TP 
WANTED McGraw Corset Co., McGrawviile, N.Y. 


Boston, MAss., cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts. 
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Emerson College of Oratory. 
Largest School of Elocution in America. 500 Students. 
Write for Catalogue. C. WESLEY EMERSON, Pres. 


New England Conservatoryot Music. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages. Students received at any time. 
Excellent home for lady pupils. Prospectus free. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL 


Instructors: Joseph De Camp. Andreas M. Ander- 
sen, Ross Turner, C. Howard Walker, Samuel W. Neill, | 
Chas. Maginniss, Amy M. Sacker. 
14th Year opens October Ist. Drawing and | 
Painting, including Still Life, Water Colors, Decorative | 
Design. Special attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, 
Illustrating. Class in Modelling. 
in Scholarships. Free access to the Museum 
of Fine Arts. nat any time. For circulars address 
. M. COWLES, 145 Dartmouth Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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ARTFORD TIRES are the 
best of pure rubber, the 

best of fabric. Put together 
for safety, durability, ease. 
Other makers imitate in vain. 
The secret is ours. The tires are 
yours, on any bicycle. They 
are the original single-tubes. 


COST MOST. 
WORTH MOST. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
New York. Philadelphia, Chicago. 
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DEMAND THEM 
OF ANY DEALER. 
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& I mena = 
Lemon Handy Tablet 
er requires neither sugar nor ’ oon u 
bh oom spoon to make healthful 
= ia) nd refreshing drinks the 
Chocolate moment it touches water. 











Sample by mail, 10 cents, 
The HANDY TABLET CO., 1021b N.Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The word “ TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 


Rubber Rings 


for Fruit Jars. 


Most people have trouble to get good rubbers for 
fruit jars. To show the quality of 


“Tyrian” Rubber Goods 








Vigor ana Health. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restora- 
tive. it contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry, or in water, milk, &c. 
At Druggists in 2-oz., 4, 4 and 1 Ib. Tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr Bayer & Co., Elber feld. 





as compared with other makes, we will send post-paid 
to any address, One Dozen Best Fruit Jar Rubbers on receipt 
of 10 cents in stamps or silver. 

OUR SPECIALTIES: | 
8: , Atomizers, Ni , Plant eg Hot Water 

a Air Cus! os G! , Sheeting, 
Letter Bands, Etc. 
Ask your druggist for “‘ TYRIAN” Rubber Goods, 
for they are the Best. 


TYER RUBBER CO., - - Andover, Mass. 


POINTS OF MERIT 
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1. No Sewing- under the bill. 
2. Takes one third less sewing. 
people. 










Time is money to some 

3. Divides strain on cloth. 

4- Gives firmer fastening with 

less sewing. 

.-Hooks and unhooks easier 
No thread to catch on the eye). 
6. Has more reliable hump be- 
cause free from thread under bill. 
\.7. Same price as common safety 


So thoroughly lubricates chain and 
sprockets that bicycling is made one-half 
less fatiguing and two-fold more enjoyable. 
DIXON’S CYCLE CHAIN GRAPHITE 
helps to obtain greater speed and length- 
ens the life of the chain—prevents wear and 
So little is required on the 
chain that there’s no soiling of hands or 
clothing. A handy little stick, made to 
use on narrow chains and carry in tool 
bags. Sample stick mailed for 10 cents. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


keeps off rust. 


me WEL D 


HOOK sno BY => 


RAPID HOOK & EYE CO. 
185 Canal St., Grand Rapids, Mich. ! 








t Mdventure —., 


Relating to a climb among the MOUNTAINS of Montana after WILD 
GOATS —a story regarding a great TRANSCONTINENTAL RAIL- 
ROAD TRAIN —a description of the mighty wonders of . . . + + + 


Wellowstone Pack, allfound Wortbern Pacific 


intbe WRatlroad’s book, 
“WONDERLAND ’%,” will prove interesting to you. Send SIX CENTS. 
Chas. S. Fee, Gen’l Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Fast 


NUBIAN “%iack 


Cotton Dress Linings—For Waist and Skirt, 


Will Not Crock. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. Nothing else so fully 
satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 








Look for this on 
EVERY YARD 
of the Selvage. 


All Leading 
DRY GOODS 
Stores. 
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Langley Lane. 


In all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet 
As Langley Lane in London town, 
Just out of the bustle of square and street? 
Little white cottages all in a row, 
Gardens where bachelors’-buttons grow, 
Swallows’ nests in roof and wall, 
And up above, the still blue sky 
Where the woolly white clouds go sailing by,— 
I seem to be able to see it all! 


For now, in summer, I take my chair 
And sit outside in the sun, and hear 
The distant murmur of street and square, 
And the swallows and sparrows chirping near ; 
And Fanny, who lives just over the way, 
Comes running many a time each day 
With her little hand’s touch so warm and kind, 
And I smile and talk, with the sun on my cheek, 
And the little live hand seems to stir and speak,— 
For Fanny is dumb and I am blind. 


Fanny is sweet thirteen, and she 

Has fine black ringlets and dark eyes clear, 
And I am older by summers three,— 

Why should we hold one another so dear? 
Because she cannot utter a word, 
Or hear the music of bee or bird, 

he water-cart’s splash or the milkman’s call! 

Because I have never seen the sky 
Nor the little singers that hum and fly, — 

Yet know she is gazing upon them all! 


For the sun is shining, the swallows fy. 

The bees and the blue-flies murmur low, 

And I hear the water-cart go by, 

With its cool splash-splash down the dusty row ; 
And the little one close at my side perceives 
Mine eyes macaieed, to the cottage eaves 

8 are chirping in summer shine, 
And I hear, though I cannot look, and she, 
Theweh she cannot hear, can the singers see,— 
And the little soft fingers flutter in mine! 


Hath not the dear little hand a tongue, 

When it stirs on my palm for the love of me? 
Do I not know she 1s pretty and young? 

Hath not my soul an eye to see?— 
*Tis pleasure to make one’s bosom stir, 
To wonder how things appear to her, 

That I only hear as they pass around ; 
And as long as we sit in the music and light, 
She is happy to keep God’s sight, 

And /am happy to keep God’s sound. 


Why, I know her face, though I am blind,— 
I made it of music lon ago; 

Strange large eyes and dark hair twined 
‘Round the Cy pe Hehe of a brow of snow; 

And when I sit by my little one. 

‘And hold her hand and talk in the sun, 
And hear the music that haunts the place, 

I know she is raising her eyes to me, 

And Guessing how gentle my voice must be, 
And seeing the music upon my face. 


Though if ever the Lord should grant mea prayer, 
(I know the fancy is only vain), 

I should pray : just once, when the weather is fair, 
To see little — and Langley Lane ; 

Though Fanny, perhaps, would pray to hear 

The voice of the friend that she holds so dear, 

ey the hum of the street,— 


en,— 
Each keeping up something, unheard, unseen, 
To make God's heaven more strange andsweet! 


Ah! life is pleasant in Langley Lane! 
here is always something sweet to hear! 
Chirping of birds or patter of rain! 

And Fanny, my little one, always near! 

And though f am weakly and can’t live long, 
And Fanny my darling is far from strong, 

And though we can never married be,— 
What then?—since we hold one another so dear, 
For the sake of the pleasure one cannot hear, 

And the pleasure that only one can see! 


Robert Buchanan. 





A Scotch Home. 


A poor peasant on the Scotch coast had an 
unusually large brood of children, seven of them 
boys, and little indeed could he do for them. He 
labored early and late in the fields, and contrived 
to keep the wolf from the door, but that was all. 
There was never a shilling to spare, and the 
farmer’s life was a hopeless, exhausting struggle 
against poverty and adversity. 

The mother, too, worked early and late with all 
the cooking, washing and household drudgery of 
the humble home. There were many to clothe as 
well as to feed, and so scanty were the schooling 
facilities on that lonely stretch of coast, that she 
herself taught the boys one by one to read and 
write. 

If there had been girls among the older children 
she would have had help in the housework. Her 
daughters were the youngest of the flock, and 
only added to her cares when she was least able to 
endure them. 

Weary and overworked as this Scotch mother 
was, she was always the light and the life of the 
household. It was a happy home because it was 
brightened by her cheerfulness and contentment. 

When there was a boy old enough to read a book 
aloud, there was entertainment for the family while 
she was sewing, and she taught her children to 
sharpen their wits by keen argument, and above 
all, to think for themselves. 

Then, too, this Scotch mother, while not a trained 
musician, had a deep, rich voice and a stirring way 
of singing old-fashioned hymns. On Sunday even- 
ings the Bibie would be read aloud, and then she 
would sing one hymn after another; while her 
brawny Scotch lads listened with eagerness and 
enjoyed the treat so keenly that they often com- 
plained because Sunday came only once a week. 

The brood of children left the home nest one by 
one, and the mother died prematurely because of 
overwork and anxiety. But she lived anew in the 
boys as they became successful men in various 
professions and callings ; for although at the outset 
they were poor and had little education, they had 
her buoyant, hopeful nature, and her fine quaities 
of mind. 

One of them was a soldier, and was mortally 
wounded in a foreign campaign. The chaplain in 
the hospital told him that he had only a few hours 
of life in reserve, and asked him if he had any 
religious faith. 

“I have never had anything else,” he replied. 
“I can hear my good mother now singing her 
Sunday night hymns on the Scotch coast!” 

Another son became a prosperous barrister, with 
a great reputation for learning and wit. He would 


have had a larger income if it had not been for a | 


striking peculiarity. He invariably threw up a 
case when he was convinced that there was no 
justice in it. 
“T like to think of my dear old Scotch mother,” 
he would say, ‘“‘when I plead a case in court.” 
Another was an earnest preacher. One was a 
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doctor with a metropolitan practice. Three were 
successful merchants and one was a high-minded 
publisher. ~All were richly endowed with their 
mother’s courage and mental resources, and all 
shared her deep, religious nature. 

In many a temptation and crisis they recalled 
her face shining in the winter firelight of their old 
home, and the hymns she had sung, in which she 
had expressed the religious devotion that had 
governed her life, and the tender, unfailing love of 
a mother’s heart. 


+ 
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Kaiser William’s Magnanimity. 


Kaiser William recently bestowed upon General | 


Von Krosick the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Red Eagle, and promoted him from the direction o 





| 


¢| nation was simple. 


anything of the missing car. Green River was 
sure that 907 left that point all right. 

Days, weeks and months passed, and the matter 
remained a mystery. Then, one day, a cowboy 
riding across the Red Desert in search of a stray 
steer, came suddenly upon a freight-car in a gulch, 
miles from any station. At first he thought he 
must be dreaming; but no, there it was, unharmed, 
and with its seals unbroken. He took the number 
and the name of the railroad, and rode to the 
nearest telegraph station. 

The operator seemed incredulous till the cowboy 
mentioned the number—907. Then he sprang 
his key, and in an instant was calling Laramie. 

Not to prolong the story, which we have con- 
densed from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the 
news was despatched to Omaha, and a wrecking- 
car was soon on its way to the Red Desert. The 
lost car was raised from the ms put upon the 
track, and on examination of the cargo it was 
found not to have sustained a dollar’s damage. 

But how came the car in the gulch? The expla- 
The train-hands now remem- 
bered that in the run down the mountains the 


the army riding school at Hanover to the command | train had broken apart. This was nothing so very 


of anarmy corps. 
tation of being the rudest and most rough-spoken 
man of the German army, once grossly and publicly 


As the general, who has the repu- | unusual, and the men did as they had always done 


under such circumstances. The train was makin 
sixty miles an hour. The hands on the detache 
ears tended the brakes, and after many a sharp 
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though he had but three cartridges left for his gun. 
bear with one foot lacking could hardly a 
formidable antagonist. 

The dog soon overtook the bear, and it turned 
and faced them. Rookard, coming up, fired at the 
animal, but he was rendered nervous by the large 
and unfamiliar game, and only succeeded, with all 
three of his cartridges, in wounding the bear to 
the my of fury. Kookard also found that, though 
the bear had but three feet, it could run. 

Before he could reach a tree the bear overtook 
him, and actually laid one = upon him; but the 
two dogs, who were behaving finely, succeeded in 
diverting the bear’s attention, and Rookard got 
away, after hitting the bear several valiant blows 
with the butt of his =. 

He then ran to Myrtle Point, leaving the two 
brave dogs in charge of the bear, and got Post- 
master Powell and some cartridges. Thus rein- 
forced, he was able to draw a bead on the wounded 
animal and finish him at a shot. The bear was 
found to weigh nearly five hundred pounds. 
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Red Tape Before a Bath. 





insulted the emperor, then a captain of cavalry, | curve had been rounded, a safe halting-place was | 


his promotion shows that the ruler of Germany 


possesses a forgiving nature. The story, told by | a4 


the New York Tribune, is as follows: 


The general was at one time colonel in command 
of the hussar regiment in which Emperor William, 
prior to his accession to the throne, received his 
cavalry training. On one occasion an almost 
incredible scene took place. It was ata regimental 
mess banquet to which young William, at that 
time only a captain, had invited the Archduke 
Rudolph of Austria, then on a visit at Berlin. 

The conversation turned upon the projected 
reforms in the cavalry drill and movements, which 
ultimately turned out to be impracticable. Wil- 
liam, in his impulsive and arrogant way, declaimed 
in a loud voice on their merits. 

Colonel Von Krosick never liked his royal sub- 
altern, and took no pains to conceal his sentiments. 
The arrogance of the prince’s utterances exas- 

rated him, and, breaking into the conversation, 
1e exclaimed in tones that were heard throughout 
the apartment: “But that is the most ridiculous 
nonsense,” and then ridiculed the prince’s 


omen 5 
uch nettled, the prince exclaimed, ‘“‘That’s all 
7 well, colonel; you are now my superior officer, 
and I am bound to defer to your opinion, but our 
positions may change one of these days, and then 
you will see.’ 

veepeny frantic and purple in the face, Colonel 
Von Krosick thundered forth: “When that comes 
to pass, prince, I will sooner break my sabre 
across my knee than serve under your com- 
mand.” 

Immediately the place was in an uproar, the 
Austrian Crown Prince being the first to jump 
from his seat, and a minute later both princes had 
left the messroom and the barracks. Prince 
William, contrary to general expectation, made 
no report about the matter, either to his father or 
his Degen and Colonel Von Krosick heard 
nothing more about it. 

Naturally, he expected to receive his walking 
Ropers when the emperor ascended the throne, but 

lliam, on the contrary, appointed him to the 
lucrative, agreeable and responsible place of 
neral in command of the great riding school at 
anover, where all the cavalry officers are obliged 
to graduate and where the riding masters of the 
various cavalry regiments receive their training. 

For some reason or other the emperor always 
seems to entertain a certain fear of his old colonel, 
and treats him with altogether unusual considera- 
tion. ingen | he entertains towards him much 
the same sentiments which a young man feels 
toward the head master who birched him when he 
was at school. 


* 
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Teaching Them English. 


The simple and effective method of teaching 
English to the children of Italians, Portuguese, 
Polish and German Jews, used in the North End 
schools of Boston, might profitably be adopted by 
other cities which are obliged to face the fact that 
within their borders are thousands of foreign 
children who know nothing of the customs, insti- 
tutions or language of this country. A writer in 
the Boston 7ranscript thus describes the method: 


The children, within a few days after their 
arrival, are sent to the public schools, as a rule 
without companies. and here they are first of all 
taught the English language. It is done by a 
7 m of object-lessons. The teachers in the 
elementary rooms are young women, as men would 
not = patient enough to accomplish the best 
results. 

The teacher may point to her eye, and say, “This 
is my eye,” repeating it several times and requiring 
the — to repeat it in unison. Other portions 
of the ly are pointed out in a similar manner, 
and then familiar objects in the room are in the 
same way brought to the attention of the children. 

Later, when they have made sufficient progress 
in the language, it becomes desirable to teach the 
different tenses. To accomplish this, a boy or girl 
is directed to run slowly round the room, when the 
teacher and children say in unison: 

“That boy is running,” repeating the sentence 
several times. The boy is then told to halt, and 
the teacher and pupils say in unison: “That boy 
did run.” Again: “That boy is standing still,” 
“That boy can run,” “That boy is walking,” “That 
boy walks fast,” “f can walk,” “I can run,” “I did 
walk,” ete. 

These and other sentences, as they are spoken. 
are written on the blackboard by the teacher, an 
the pupils write them on their slates. Thus the 
are taught the oaene. and taught to spell, re 
and write almost simultaneously. 


* 
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How the Car Was Lost. 


In the year 1887 one of the great Western rail- 
roads lost a freight-car containing more than fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise. It disap- 
peared between Green River and Laramie, in 
Wyoming, and for more than a year the officers of 
the road were at their wit’s end to know what 
could have become of it. It had been loaded at 
San Francisco with silks and wine, and was in the 
middle of a train known as a “silk special.” 


At Green River the train, which consisted of 
sixteen cars, was inspected as usual, the numbers 
taken, seals examined, and all the customary pre- 
cautions observed. Then came the long run 
through the Bitter Creek country, across the Red 
Desert, and over the mountains to Laramie. Here 
another inspection was in order. The train was 
late, the conductor was impatient, but the ‘““number- 
snatcher’’—the inspector, that is—could not make 
the train agree with the way-bills. 

There were but fifteen cars where sixteen were 
called for, and a further examination showed that 


car No. 907 was pry Nobody could explain 
me discrepancy, but at last the train was allowed 
roceed. 


eantime the wires were at work. All stations 
were telegraphed to, but none of them had seen 


| 





reached, the train stopped, the cars were re- 
led, and the run was resumed. 

t meanwhile, in rounding one of the curves 
the rear car of the forward section had “snapped 
off’ and gone down the embankment, leaving 
nobody the wiser. And there it and its fortune of 
a@ cargo might have remained indefinitely but for 
the cowboy’s chase after a stray steer. 


™ 
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The Prayer of Life. 


Lead me, O God, in life’s brave early day, 
While skies are clear and all the world is gay. 
many hurtful blooms my vision greet! 
So many paths diverge to lure my feet 
Far from Thy peaceful, sinless road astray! 
And when the morning can no longer stay, 
And —- are mute, and noontide’s fervent ray 
Upon the weary track must Poreely beat, 
me, 
Nor leave me when the eventide shall lay 
Upon life’s happy fields its vapors gray i= 
lasp then my hand in Thine more close and sweet 
Than Thou hast ever held it; and, while fleet 
The night is falling, down the unknown way 
Lead me, od! 


HENRY JEROME STOCKARD. 


e 
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The Reward of “Strategy.” 


A Western paper tells a story of a thrifty citizen 
who, from laborious and frugal poverty, had 
advanced to great wealth by the manufacture of 
oatmeal. Though he was said to be the possessor 
of a million, he persevered in many of the frugal 
habits of his days of comparative adversity. One 
of these thrifty characteristics was the wearing of 
an old blue army overcoat, which he had bought at 
the close of the Civil War for a very small sum. 
Nothing could induce him to part with this gar- 
ment, which, although he had worn it for twenty 
winters, still hung together with the aid of a strap 
which fastened it about his body. 


Meantime Mr. 8. had a son growing UP. whose 
ideas of what is due to the general publie in the 
matter of personal attire were very different from 
his father’s. He tried in vain to get his father to 
discard the old army coat. Persuasion being in 
vain, Mr. S. _— finally resorted to deception. 

into an arrangement with a tailor to 
sell to his father an excellent overcoat, made of 
expensive cloth, for the pretended price of fifteen 
dollars, while he, the son, —_— to pay the 
remainder of the real price of the coat, which was 
—— dollars. 

This stratagem arranged for, Mr. 8. junior waited 
in the store until his father came along, clad in the 
old coat, and called him in. 

“Father,” he said, “just come in and look at the 
bargain this man has here!” 

r. 8. came in reluctantly, and looked at the 
garment. He knew that it was a remarkably good 
ieee of cloth, he had lately become half-convinced 

hat his old army coat was about worn out, and 
though fifteen dollars seemed to him an extrava- 
gant price to pay for an overcoat, he saw here an 
opportunity to get a garment which would last him 
another twenty years. 

ter some unsuccessful haggling, therefore, he 
bought the coat, my the fifteen dollars, put the 
new garment on, had the old one done up in a 
paper, and started on his way down the street with 
the parcel under his arm. 

Then the son paid the tailor the remaining fifty 
dollars, and rejoiced that his father was at last 
respectably covered. 

Old Mr. 3., in the new overcoat, was not recog- 
nized by some of his oldest friends; but one friend 
did recognize him, and said to him: 

“ by. 8., that’s a splendid coat you have on!” 

“Well, I should think it ought to be,” said S., “I 
paid fifteen dollars for it.” 

“Fifteen dollars!” exclaimed the other, who 
knew a piece of cloth when he saw it; “‘why, I'll 
give you twenty dollars for the coat right here!” 

“It’s your coat,” said 8. “I don’t know a quicker 
way to make five dollars than that.” 

So he took off the new and magnificent garment 
pocketed the twenty dollars, unwrapped the old 
army coat, put it on, and went his way in perfect 
satisfaction—a satisfaction not shared, it need 
hardly be said, by his son, when that young gentle- 
man came home and found what the outcome of 
his cunning strategy had been. 





~ 
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Fight with a Three-Footed Bear. 


Newcomers from the East or elsewhere, who 
establish ranches in the far Northwest, where 
bears are numerous, sometimes have exciting 
times in getting acquainted with the habits of 
these eccentric animals. Such men are at first 
surprised to find that bears do not continually go 
around seeking whom they may devour, but gener- 
ally take to flight as soon as they spy a human 
being. And, having learned that this is ordinarily 
the case, the “tenderfoot” is sometimes equally 


surprised to find that, on occasion, the apparently | 


cowardly bear can fight with great animation. 


Not long ago Mr. James Rookard, a young 
farmer who had settled in the vent of Myrtle 
Point, Wash., was much troubled by the depreda- 
tions of a large black bear upon his sheep. He 
could not succeed in getting a shot at the bear, 
and so set a steel trap for him. 

The bear did not make haste to get into the trap, 
but one day, when young Rookard with his gun 
and two dogs was passing that way after a little 
hunting, he thought he would glance at the —_ 
and was astonished to find a bear’s foot in it. It 
was a big foot, and it was evident that the shee 
eater had been caught, and had eaten off its leg in 
order to escape. The blood was fresh, and the 
animal could not have been gone long. 

James saw that now was his chance to get his 
bear, and he pushed along on its bloody trail, 


A young French explorer, M. Gaston Donnet, 
contributes to the Revue Bleue some vivid descrip- 
tions of the French colony of Senegal. St. Louis, 


| the capital, isa dull, unprogressive French colonial 








town where officialism and red tape prevail. 
Monsieur Donnet gives an amusing experience of 
a fellow-traveller and himself when they wanted a 
bath. There is no bathing establishment in the 
capital of Senegal, but rumor had it that it was 
possible to hire baths at the hospital. 


We went to the hospital, he says, and asked one 
of the servants there for a bath. 

“Certainly; take seats. Your names, surnames 
and birthplace?” 

“But we only want a bath.” 

“Exactly. hat is your name, and where and 
when were you born, and are you government 
servants, soldiers or officers? No; well, the rules 
do not provide for this. Wait a minute. I will 
read them over again. Yes, here is your case. 
You first make out on stamped paper an applica- 
tion to the governor of the colony. After favorable 
notice from the pe you send another appli- 
eation to the chief colonial doctor, who will send 
for = and examine you.” 

“But we are not ill.” 

“Itistherule. Having examined you, the doetor 
will gi e you two non-commissioned officers’ bath 
tickets, to be delivered to the assistant doctor.” 

“Why non-commissioned officers’ bath?” 

“Mon Dieu! In our accounts we recognize only 
two categories of persons, officers and civil ser- 
vants, the latter taking rank with officers or petty 
officers. You are not official at all. If officers 
were to find you in their baths they would probably 
make a row.” 

“How long will all these formalities take?” 

“Oh, nothing atall! Two or three days, provided 
| se your application is approved at government 

ouse.”’ 


* 
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A “Surgical Instrument.” 


A worthy lady of Chicago who does not keep 
pace with the times was the heroine of a recent 
incident, the point of which will be apparent to 
boys. There had been a surgical operation in the 
house, which was happily over. Some time after 
the doctor had gone the mistress of the house, as 
is related by the Chicago Record, discovered on a 
table what she took to be one of the surgical 
instruments, inadvertently left behind. 


She first carefully cleansed the polished steel 
with a solution of carbolic acid and water, then 
rubbed it dry with a flannel cloth, wrapped it up 
and sent a servant with it to the doctor. With it 
she sent this note: 

“DEAR DocToR:—When you were at the house 
yesterday you were so unfortunate as to mislay one 
of your surgical instruments. I have taken good 
eare of it and return it by the messenger. 

“T am very truly,” ete. 

Before long the messenger came back with the 
same parcel, a little rumpled by opening, and with 
it brought this note from the doctor: 

“DEAR MRs. ——: I thank you for your thought- 
fulness, but there is evidently a mistake some- 
where. The instrument does not belong tome. 1 
would suggest that you ask your son about it. 

“Very truly yours,” ete. 

Full of astonishment she went to her sixteen- 
i son. “Do you know what this is?” she 
asked. 

“Why, yes; that’s the pump that I fill my 
pneumatic tires with,’’ he said. 

He wondered then why his mother should be so 
much displeased with him for possessing a bicycle 
pump, when she had not objected at all to the 

eyele. 
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Kept His Promise. 


A novel method of extracting a tooth without 
pain was employed by an eccentric old carpeiiter 
in a New England town some years ago. He had 
in his employ a colored boy who had groaned for 
days over an aching tooth, but utterly refused to 
go to the dentist, and was in a state of abject terror 
whenever that worthy individual’s name was men- 
tioned. At last his employer said to him: 


“Pomp, if you'll trust me, I'll engage to get your 
tooth out here in the shop, without your feeling 
any pain.” After some urging, the boy at last 
consented to allow his employer to try his skill. 
Thereupon the carpenter tied a piece of twine 
around the boy’s tooth, and fastened the end of 
it securely to his vise bench. When this had been 
accomplished, he seized a heavy hammer, and held 
it menacingly above Pomp’s head as if he were 
about to hit him. 

The darky with a yell of fright jumped as far as 
he could, and in less time than it takes to tell it, 
the offending tooth was dangling from the end o/ 
the twine, while the boy’s face was a study as he 
discovered what had happened. 

“You done tole de truf, massa,”’ he acknowledged, 
when his mingled emotions had sufficiently sub- 
sided for him to articulate, ‘“‘you done tole de trul: 
dis chile was so took up wid looking at dat hammer, 
he nebber knew nuffin ’bout dat toof’s being pulled 
till he saw it hanging on de string!” 


* 
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Easy Travelling. 
The amusing stories told about the saunteriny 
of railroad trains are capped by one from New 
Zealand. 





An engine-driver in that esteny noticed a lacy 
waving her hand at a siding where he was hot 
| timed to stop. On pulling up his train, he ames 
|her if she wished to get on board; but she sal 


she was not travelling. She would be real grateful 
| if the driver would ask the passengers if any 0 * 
|eould oblige her with change for a one-poull 
| note!—Our Railways. 
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Katydid. 
There’s a little telltale 
In the old oak-tree, 
And it’s always saying 
Dreadful things of me. 
Just as sure as mamma 
Says with such a sigh, 
“Who's been in the pantry, 


THE YOUTH'S 


| around in the spiteful way that cows have and 
| struck Charlie a stinging blow full in the face. 

Down dropped his pail, off went his hat, and 
over went he. Brindle did not stir, or even 
change expression or stop chewing her cud; but 
Charlie heard his uncle laughing, and like a wise 
boy, laughed himself. 

“Turn your head to one side when you see her 
tail coming,” called Unele Kent, as he saw 
Charlie getting ready to try again. 

This time he succeeded better, but when by 
tugging hard he had covered the bottom of his 
pail,—it did not froth like Uncle Kent’s,— 
suddenly Brindle walked off, and over went 
Charlie's pail, spilling what little milk he had. 

This went to his heart, and almost brought the 
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tears, but he was a brave boy, and would not | 
give up until he had to; so he followed Brindle | 
up and began again. Oh how his hands and 
arms ached! But he kept at it till he had his 
pail nearly half-full. Then his uncle, coming up 
behind, looked into the pail, and said: ‘‘First-rate, 
my little man! Go and show it to your aunt.” 
Charlie went, feeling not a little like Alexander 
the Great. The next night he filled the little 
milk-pail full. Joun W. BuckHAM. 


* 
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WHILE some cows were passing the house one 
of them lowed. “O mamma!” exclaimed Clark. 





“One of the horns blew. Which one was it?” 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
DISGUISED NAMES OF NOTED PEOPLE. 


1. To peruse, and to be distressed. 
2. Part of pork. 
3. What flowers do, and where they do it. 
Absence of color, and 
fourteen pounds, 
5. To wonder at. 





Nibbled at the pie? 
Who has dropped these bread- 
erumbs 
All around the floor? 
Who ran in so rudely, 
Didn’t shut the door?” 
Or, “Who threw this bonnet 
Down upon the stairs?” 
Or, “Who left these cookies 
On the parlor chairs?” 
Then the little telltale, 
In the tree-top hid, 
Answers shrill and saucy, 
“Katy did! She did!” 
Say, now, little gossip, 
Don’t you think it’s mean, 
Watching me so slyly, 
Telling all you've seen? 
But I’vethoughtof something, 
Such a splendid plan, 
I'll be just as careful 
As I ever can; 
Keep my fingers useful 
All the livelong day ; 
Then how s’prised and happy 
Mamma dear will say, 
“What good household fairy, 
Or what little sprite, 
Washed the cups so neatly, 
Rubbed the glasses bright? 
Ilung up hat and jacket, 
Shut the closet door? 
Set the supper-table, 
Swept the kitchen floor?” 
Down then from your peep- 
hole 
In the green leaves hid, 
Cheerily you'll answer, 
“Katy did! She did!” 


* 
ee 





A Little Milkman. 


“Why don’t you learn to 
milk?” said Uncle Kent to 
Charlie, while he stood 
watching the milk froth in 
the pail between his uncle’s 
knees as the white showers 
came pouring into it. 

“Do you think I eould?” 
asked Charlie, in a doubtful 
tone. 

“Why, yes! There’s old 
Brindle, she’ll stand as still 
as a post. You may try it 
to-morrow night if you want 
to.” 

Charlie was delighted, and 
told Aunt Sue about it when 
he went to bed, in high glee 
at the prospect. 

“You'll need a little pail” 
of your own then,” said Aunt 
Sue. “I’m going to the 
village in the morning, and 
will see if I can find one for 
you at the store.” 

Charlie fell asleep listening 
to the music of the milk 
tinkling into his little pail. 

When the pail came it 
was brighter even than his 
dreams. How it shone! He 
could see it sparkling in the 
sun on the wagon-seat beside 
his aunt, half a mile down 
the road. And the shape 
was just exaetly like his 
uncle’s large ones, the real 
milk-pail shape. 

He started for the cows 
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6. A Quaker color. 

7. Never used before, and 
two thousand pounds. 
8. A letter-sound, 

enemy. 

9 A popular pastime, and 
the past participle of a verb 
meaning to shatter. 

10. A modern author’s nom- 
de-plume, and a source of 


and an 


water. 

11. One who makes the staff 
of life. 

12. Iron, and a small por- 


tion of carbon. 
13. Keep on tapping. 
14. A nursing child. 


15. A kind of wine, and a 
boy’s hame. 
16. An upright enclosing 


part of a room, and the ex- 
tremity of an axis. 

17. A stubborn animal, and 
a Scotch lake. 

18. A kind of bread, and a 
small preposition. 

19. Abodes. 

20. That which catches with 
horus, 

21. Not bad, and wealthy. 

22. A hedge, and what every 


= 


rose 8. 

23. A monarch, and a mead- 
ow. 

» 


A barbaric drinking-cup, 


> ; 25. A faste ning, and a stag. 
school- books all away - 26. To deface, and to bel- 


went . 27. A tall man. 


28. A kind of bird, 
letter-sound. 

29. An inquiry after a par- 
ent’s health. 


and a 


2 ST - What clowns wore. 
A characteristic of bron- 
waite £08, “and a ‘os of pork. 
. Rapic 


a One of the twelve apos 
tles, and an offspring. 

4. A beast’s noise, and a 
letter-sound. 

35. A part of corn, 
lair. 

36. A precious metal, and a 
— of mechanic. 

Devoid of moisture, and 
au inna 8s home. 
he head of the Catholic 
Chure ih 

39. To tremble, and a weap- 
on. 

40. Small streams. 

41. A tress. 

42. An animal, and an ani- 
mal’s sound. 

43. Combustible substance, 
and a long, elevated piece of 
- 

To pitch tents, and a 
gunean favorite. 

45. Parts of a sentence, and 
what “makes the man.” 


and a 


2. 
DECAPITATION. 


In one vacation days, too 
short 
For all the pranks you have 
in view 
May he alth and strength and 
joyo f heart 
se yours, my two! 


By sea and shore, in wood and 
eld, 
With merry mates, a one-some 
crew, 
Full many a leaf of Nature’s 
book 
You'll read, my two! 


When, summer gone, the 
school-bel!’s clang 

To graver lessons summons 
you, 

Work as you've frolicked— 
with a will; 

For oe $ as for pleasures, 
stil 











an hour too early that night, 
and had to go ’way to the 
farther end of the pasture after them. 
be sure he took special care that Brindle should 
not be left behind. 
When milking-time at last came, he was more 
t han ready to begin. But a stool—he had quite 
‘orgotten that. ‘Go and look in the third stall 
in the cow-shed,” said his uncle, “and you'll find 
‘ne. But we shall have to make you one of your 
‘wn, if you prove to bea good hand at it.” 
Old Brindle stood chewing her cud, quite 
oblivious of the honorable choice which had been 
iade of her, as Charlie walked bravely up and 
pt his stool down beside her, saying, ‘Soh, 
oss?” as he had heard his uncle do. 
side, Charlie!” called his uncle. He got up and | 


vent around to the other side, fixed his stool and 
sat down, 


<nees, and began. 
Now whether it was that old Brindle felt that | 
ie was being imposed upon, or whether a fly 
bit her, just at that moment she whisked her tail 


You may | 


August. 


I'm almost roasted! Oh, dear me, 
It’s just as hot as it can be! 

Now is the time it would be nice 

To lay one down upon the ice; 

To fill one’s shoes half-full of snow, 
To feel the chilling north wind blow, 
To float about in some cool stream 
And eat a lot of frozen cream. 


~ 
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The Bird’s Answer. 








“Wrong | 


|a story which they enjoyed very much. 
set the pail carefully between his | how alittle boy was listening to the crickets saying, 
*Queek! queek! queek!” and he said that they 


Miss Doris had been telling the children in her | 
school about the crickets, and then she read them | 
It told 


were singing. 
“Now,” said Miss Doris, ‘‘who can tell me how 
the crickets would say, ‘Queek! queek! queek !’” 


| 





One little boy raised his hand, but when Miss 
Doris asked him to tell them, he did not want to | 
try. 

Then the children were all very still, waiting | 
for some one to tell them how the crickets would | 
say, “‘Queek! queek! queek !”” when a dear little | 
bird flew to the window-ledge, and without | 
stopping to raise its hand, said, ‘“I'weet! tweet! | 
tweet!” and flew away again. 

“O-h!” said the children in a breath, and with | 
a tone which showed that they thought it the 
very sweetest little bird in the world. 

JULIA DARROW COWLES. 


* 
4 





| 

JACK was a little city boy, and it was his first | 

day in the country. He ran into the house to his | 

mother, his chubby hands full of mutilein-leaves. | 

“( mamma,” he cried, “‘see the flannel I found | hog 
growing in the yard!” 


| oner of Chillon. 


Be one, ny two! 
3. 
ANAGRAMS, 
When the ripe —— are gar- 
nered all, 
Then the —— stalks and 
eaves 
They (and have for —— 
ong 
And ether into sheaves. 
Mehitable —— all the old 
gowns, 
And Ly — new for the 
wiv 
And they see that naught her ardor —, 
For fashion’s a —— that drives. 
When — had swept and polished, 
And — the house look its best, 
She asked the —— and her son in, 
To drink her —— and rest. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Lord Essex. The Pris- 
Louis XVL. and Marie 
William Tell. Lady 


1. Napoleon Bonaparte. 
St. Paul. 
Antoinette. John Bunyan. 
Jane Grey. 

2. Arts, star, tars, rats. 


3. “Oh, many a tencer, beautiful thought 
Shines with the sun through the door, 
And surrenders itself to me, unsought, 
While I serub the kitchen floor.” 


4. Pane, pain. 
5. A king, aching. 


6. Sloe, aloe. Well, weal. 
coat. Chink, China. 
. Lay,man. Key, stone. 
how. Block, head. Horn, pipe. 
Hem, lock. Fur, long. 


Short, shoat. Cost, 


Snow, drop. Hedge, 
Law, suit. Cur, 


Fr wate; 
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ARBITRATION CORRESPONDENCE. — The | 
correspondence has been published which has | 
passed between our own government and that of 
Great Britain since February 27, 1896, touching | 
arbitration. It relates both to the Venezuela | 
boundary and to an agreement for general | 
arbitration. Upon both matters there are radical 
differences between Lord Salisbury and Secretary | 
Olney regarding the scope of arbitration. Lord 
Salisbury is not willing that oecupied territory 
should be included in the arbitration of the 
Venezuela boundary ; and in any plan of general | 
arbitration he objects to final and binding awards 
in cases involving territorial claims. Secretary 
Olney argues against these limitations. The 
correspondence does not indicate much progress 
toward a reconcilement of these differences. 

An OLD QUARREL AbDJuUSTED.—Chile and 
the Argentine Republic, which divide between 
them the southern portion of the South American 
continent, have long been at difference over the 
precise location of their boundaries, which are 
marked by the Andes. The Argentine Republic 
has contended that the line of the highest peaks 
is the proper boundary, and Chile has resisted 
this claim. Last year both countries made 
additions to their fleets, and engaged in other 
apparent preparations for war. Wiser counsels 
have prevailed; a protocol agreeing to the sub- 
mission of the disputed question to arbitration 
was signed in May, and Queen Victoria has 
signified her willingness to act, as requested, as 
arbitrator. This settlement is in accord with the 
general recommendations of the Pan-American 
Conference, which met at Washington, 1889-90. 

Tur New GERMAN CopE.— When Germany 
became an empire, twenty-five years ago, nearly 
one hundred separate judicial systems existed in 
different states of the empire, most of them based 
on the old Roman law, and some on the Code 
Napoleon, while others had independent and 
conflicting features. The great work of framing 
a uniform civil code for the empire was immedi- 
ately begun, and the recent completion of this 
work and its final adoption by the German 
Reichstag mark an important epoch in the 
history of Germany. The new code is to take 
effect on the first day of the twentieth century. 

SomE FEATURES OF THE CoDE.—The new 
eode follows the old Germanic rather than the 
Roman law. One sharp difference is the recog- 
nition of mutual rather than individual rights, 
and a larger application of the principle of equity. 
For example, a tenant who proves his dwelling 
to be unfit for habitation is released from his 
contract, whereas formerly he could have been 
rigidly held to it. The power of summary 
eviction is curtailed. Important changes are 
made in the laws of marriage and divorce. 
Marriage is made a civil contract, and a civil 
ceremony is made compulsory. The divorce 
Jaws, which in Prussia and in some other parts 
of the empire have been very lax, are made 
strict. Divorce will be permitted only in cases 
of proved infidelity or incurable insanity, and 
even judicial separation will be difficult to obtain. 

SMALL Wars IN AstA.—Several of the 
smaller European powers which have depénden- | 
cies in Asia are embarrassed by native insurree- 
tions. Portugal makes little headway against the | 
revolt in Goa, which broke out in September last. | 
The insurrection of the Achinese in Dutch India, 
or the Java archipelago, has foreed the Dutch 
to abandon everything outside their military 
positions. The Philippine Islands are disturbed 
by a revolt of the Malays, who have driven the | 
Spanish within their military lines. There have | 
been threatening fanatical outbreaks also in the | 
British coast districts of southwestern India. | 

STRIKES AT ST. Pererspvunc. — Forty | 
thousand workmen of the cotton spinning and | 
weaving mills at St. Petersburg have been out | 
for several weeks on a strike for higher wages | 
and a shorter working day. The difficulties | 
attending popular organization of any kind in| 
Russia are so great that this movement attracts 
more attention than if it occurred in a country of 
freer conditions. The secret proclamations which | 
called the workmen out were signed by ‘The | 
committee for the betterment of the working 
classes," and the promptness with which the 
calls were obeyed points to a thorough organiza- 
tion. The workmen have conducted themselves | 
so quietly as to give no excuse for repressive 
measures; and the authorities are proceeding 
against several hundred of them for breach of 
contract, as the law compels both employer and 
servant to give two weeks’ notice. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Among the deaths re- 
cently reported are those of William Eustis 
Russell, governor of Massachusetts in 1891, 1892 | 
and 1893, and one of the most active of the | 
younger leaders of the Democratic party ; William 
Hamilton Gibson, a distinguished artist and 
illustrator; and the Right Reverend Arthur | 
Cleveland Coxe, Episcopal Bishop of Western | 
New York. | 
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_—— years ago thousands of people were 

paying from $5.00 to $7.00 for a Bible like 
the one illustrated above. To-day thousands 
are paying a good price for Bibles poorly 
printed, poorly bound and incomplete as to 
ee OO SS Be ee ee 


A CONTRACT with the publishers enables 
us to offer a first-class TEACHER’S 
ILLUSTRATED BIBLE for $2.00, or it may 
be had on the terms mentioned below. On 
these terms it would pay to secure one of 
these TEACHER’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLES 
now and lay it aside for a coming birthday, or 
even until Chistmas time. Such a gift is always 
appropriate and comparatively few people 
have a Bible as good as the one here offered. 











TS Bible is printed from facsimile plates of the famous Oxford 
Bible. It is strongly bound in durable leather covers, with 
divinity circuit, round corners, and gold edge. Size of page, 74x 5yin. 


oo Bible is illustrated with Colored Maps and full-page plate 

copies of famous Bible Pictures. Also Complete Helps to the 
study of the Bible, comprising summaries of the several books, with 
copious explanatory notes and tables illustrative of Scripture history 
and the characteristics of Bible Lands, with a complete index of 
subjects, a concordance, a dictionary of proper names — in all over 
56,000 separate, valuable references. The Oxford Bible is invaluable 
to ministers, Sunday School scholars and all interested in Bible study. 











Special Offer, On receipt of $3.00 we will renew your Sub- 


N scription to the Companion for One Year, and 
wading send you post-paid one copy of this fine Bible. 


; Any Companion subscriber who will send us 
Special Offer, one New Subscriber at $1.75, and 25 cents addi- 
; 0. 2. tional, will be entitled to one of these superb 
Bibles. Postage, 15 cents. These offers will expire October 1, 1896. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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Christy | r 
sams Saddle 


The perfection of saddle 
construction. Prevents stiff- 
ness, soreness and oheans. Recom- 
mended by Physicians. Price 5.00. 





| Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 


| NATURE AND _ ENCE | STAM 10 stamps and large list FREE! L. Dover 















& Co., 1469 Hodiamont, St. Louis, Mo. 


* FREE CAMPAIGN BADGE + 


O EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER 


SIZE OF AN EARTHQUAKE WAVE.—Seis- Send2ct. s stamp for postage, name of candidate wanted, 
will mail you Gold-Plated Free and catalog. Agent's Booklet free. Fitte “l to Sp: aiding Bicycles | | 


mologists say that every great earthquake causes goods. “BATES BADGE CO., Box 1540, Boston, Mass. seiieaed audited 



























Intense Light. 
The Most Perfect 
Bicycle Lantern made. 
Rigid Bracket fastens to head 
or fork, prevents jarring out. 
Packed Reservoir, burns ker- 
osene or naphtha. Lights 
the road 4o ft. with its 
Powerful Lens. 
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Safety and 
Delight for canoeing 
and boating at night 
is assured all users of the 
** 1896 Search Light.’’ 


No other Lantern has or can have 
all the above points. ( Patented.) 


pulsations which extend for thousands of miles in Ss A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. | | 
EARN n > ai «! e 
all directions on the globe, and Professor Milne | DEAFNESS MONEY felling } National Ps tent Dich Washer, 
sweep across the ocean. Recently Prof. Charles | . New igcientific invention ; diferent ce ae ad 
rom @ er dev € OF safe 
Davison has attempted to measure the height and simple, comfortable and invisible Rar SY. ey Be 
: medical skill fails. No wire or string ag TR 
in Greece on April 27, 1894, the pulsations of catalogue, wholesale prices and agency. 
which were perceived bythe aid of a specially witson ncey, Ete 1M bg World Mfg. Co.. (NG) Columbus. Ohio. 
The pulsations, or waves, passed through the a '__ World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. | 
rocky crust of the earth with a velocity of about - a ERI AL} 
‘ 
them, according to Professor Davison, must have vA : 
been about twenty-eight miles in length, but only 
_ FOR VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AN F ~< 
Tue Eartu’s ANIMALS.—A recent com- MKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN TOINTS. Pr escribed by P hy sicians Lantern. Easily, firm= " 
enn Ne r direct from our factory, we can save : ly and quickly attached 
animals which up to the pr t time have been 
deta te nt 29 ‘at 260,000. iim new Curtis & Spindel! Co, #° *zma2 eck: . D Highly polished re- 
species are added every year as previously — = epended on by Nur Ses} Mecting surfaces pro- 
to gain distinction by adding valuable contribu- | Do you Feel Depressed ? Endorsed byT HE-PRESS and tarnishing. . 
tions to the lists of science. The number of Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. | 2 
species already known is so great that even | The BEST prepared FOOD 
. A . d relieves mental depression. Espe- : 
of them, and a project has just been set on foot in | tion an P F John Carle & Sons, New York: 
Germany to publish a work in which the entire | cially valuable to tired brain-workers. | 
Beeman’s __ THE ORIGINAL 
| * 




















likens such pulsations to the long, low swells that Ra ater Ag Pee able. Price low. Over 60,000 sold. W ashes 
| 
| simple, comfortable and invisible Ear Giskes. A child can operate. Everyone 
length of the waves of an earthquake that occurred : rors 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. westourant er Sasmatiy buy. rite ter 
constructed pendulum at Birmingham in England. OMees: {x 116, 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 
two miles a second, and each of the largest of ' ; 
SEAMLESS HEEL e 
pee ELASTIC STOCKINGS ZRANUM | Sse 
putation places the entire number of species of you 50 per eent. and make them to your ® ® + 
Sarai om ower | ERCLiCd ON in Hospitals | | sssnoars. 
unexplored lands are invaded by students eager | tected from blackening 
naturalists are sometimes troubled to keep track | It invigorates the nerves, stimulates diges- Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
animal population of the globe shall be arranged 











and described on a uniform system. The publi- 
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cation is to be begun next year, and a quarter of v/9} . P G 
a century is assigned as the probable period ashbur. nN . epsin um DB ES st your Dealers or 
needed for its completion. Not only German, Mandolins, Guitars and Banjos f | CAUTION. —See that the 2 yee 
a - i - used by th 1 ¢ | Ms i. om One us mest pene 
but English, French and American naturalists \ where, becau r ieir tone ie match — eee ae. 56 FR. vo 
ot Hy ess in Volume and pu y. Leading RIDG " geport, nn. 
whe aS ae para patsy Sg ey The Perfection of or 19 Murray St, N.Y. 85-87 Peart St., Boston, 
al. maseone ur b’ . Philadel; 
A Bia CuuNK oF SILveR.—In a popular BAND eatalogue, showing dru and a Chewing Gum 1} 
history of America published many years ago an tntiw trent del aay mes, ng Delicious Remedy for 
y P yy - po Uniforms, ~ ete., (gg sds Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 


account is given of the discovery of a silver-mine Rare Old Violins =* ‘ oz Se Gecortptions 
an 


Scomanenomieaice.| Approximately 














in Peru by an Indian, who, while chasing game Tedlinn, Stee, thenadiana, ate eaeatios. phy mle 
in the mountains, seized a shrub for support, separate eatalogues and sell everything known in music. 5 WO Ree, “ovemas, O. 
P ® . LYON & HEALY, 24-26 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. Originators of 
and the shrub, coming loose in his hands, revealed ta — | Pepsin Chewing Cum. the cut below represents 
zlittering masses of silver clinging to its roo 
g s nen ra the DeLONG Hooks and Eyes. 


This story is recalled by the recent discovery in 


Pinal County, Arizona, of a nugget of native 
silver which had been washed and worn by water | ‘ ) How OUR: 
no one knows how long, but which still weighs , BI CYCLES 


448 troy ounces. It is of an oval form, and its 
surface is so marked as to indicate that it consists 
of crystals of silver formed in strings, and after- | 
ward compacted into a mass. The nugget has 
been placed in the National Museum in Ww ash- | 
ington. | 


For a complete understanding 
sew them on your dresses. 
They cannot unhook except at 
the will of the wearer. 




















«It took just two weeks from the very day we wrote for first circular.’’ 
W. wants to introduce his TEAS, 
= G. Baker SPICES and BAKING POW- 
DER. You can help him and he will pay you well. 


\ 


hump? 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Philadelphia. 





Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order amount- 
ing in total to 200 lbs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade Bicycle ; or 
sell 75 lbs. for a Boy’s Bicycle ; 100 lbs. for a Girl’s Bicycle ; 
225 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle ; 30 Ibs. for a 
Fairy Tricycle; 50 Ibs. for a Waltham Gold Watch and 
Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring. 


These articles are within the reach of many Jadies and 
Gentlemen and of many bright Boys and Girls. Mr. 
Baker pays the express or freight if cash ‘is sent with 
order. Write your full address on poe for Catalogue, 
Order-sheet and particulars, and mail it to 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





FATAL MEASLES AND Mumps.—It is 
reported that a terrible epidemic of measles and | 
mumps is raging in Costa Rica. One writer says | 
that as many as ten thousand children died of | 
these diseases in a period of three weeks. The | 
government suppresses the facts. It is well | 
known that measles is a much more dangerous | 
disease in countries where it has never been | 
known than in Europe and America. It probably | | 
becomes milder by being filtered through the 
bodies of successive generations. When measles | : 
first gained a foothold in Fiji it was as virulent 
and as fatal as cholera. 


THE ScIENCE OF YEASTS.—A translation 
into English of the work of the great German 
authority on fermentation, Prof. E. C. Hansen, 
calls attention to the important services which 
science has recently rendered to the brewers of 
the “Fatherland.” About ten years ago Professor 
Ifansen experienced much difficulty and opposi- 
tion in obtaining admission to the Old Carlsberg 
brewery for the purpose of carrying on researches 
into the origin and nature of the yeasts on which 
the production of beer depends. The brewers 


| Also makers of the 


| CUPID Hairpin. 
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“Home Treatment for 


eT HAY-FEVER.. 


7 Years Cured—J. L. TREVILLYAN, 
24 Sth St., N. ® Minneapolis, Minn. WE OFFER a 


veeeaizmure |A CURE THAT STAYS. : 


Our constitutional treatment not only sly es relief, bene eradi- \ 
5 Years Cured—J. W. GILLESPIE, cates the cause of the disease and cures to stay cu ps 
Black River, N. Y OUR NEW BOOK -— Thesis for 1896 — with 2000 ‘other 

»™ i ) references whom you can consult, now read Sent onapplica- # 

=aueee®. tion with blank for free examination. GET . Read it. 
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were practically familiar with the culture of | &% 5 Years Gured—WM. E. WELLER, fo meet the season's attack, and do it now. OO” | 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. } 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-offiee Money-Order, Bank 
Check,or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on ag paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscripfions. enewals of subscriptions 


to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











BATHING. 


Bathing is first of all for cleanliness, but it should 
be practised also for its good effect upon the skin, 
the circulation and the nutrition. 

It affords an excellent stimulus for the skin, | 
improving the tone of its minute network of vessels, 
increasing the excretion which is carried on by its 
glands, and thus relieves the kidneys and liver of 
much of their work. 

It acts as an additional stimulus to the circulation 
by causing the blood to flow more thoroughly 
through all the organs of the body as well as 
through the minute blood-vessels of the skin itself. 

It improves nutrition by causing a more rapid 
removal of the waste products from the system. 

One of the most invigorating forms of bathing is 
the cold sponge bath taken in the morning before 
breakfast. Persons who do not react readily after 
such a bath, such as the very young, the very old, 
or those who are seriously weakened by disease, 
should not practise it. For a person of average 
health, however, the cold bath is an excellent 
tonic. 

After a cold sponge bath of short duration there 
is a feeling of well-being and exhilaration. The 
whole man is refreshed. The mental faculties are 
cleared, the muscles seem strengthened, and there 
is a desire for both muscular and mental work. 
There is also a feeling of warmth due to the dilata- 
tion of the blood-vessels of the skin after the 
contraction caused by the cold water. 

The exhilaration and warmth of the cold sponge 
bath can be increased by drying and rubbing the 
body with a rough towel. 

Care should always be taken not. to have the 
bath too prolonged, or of a temperature so low as 
to prevent the reactionary dilatation of the vessels 
of the skin. 

If the cold sponge bath is taken regularly the 
blood-vessels of the skin are trained to contract 
and relax easily, and therefore habitual bathers 
are comparatively little liable to catch cold. The 
number of red blood-corpuscles and the amount 
of coloring matter in them is increased by cold 
baths. 

An excellent way of becoming accustomed to 
the cold sponge bath is to begin with water which 
is tepid, and gradually reduce its temperature until 
absolutely cold water can be borne and enjoyed. 
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HEROIC NORWEGIAN GIRL. 


Margaret Neilson, eighteen years old, is the 
daughter of a Norwegian sea-captain who lately 








sailed from Wales for Nova Scotia. Margaret had 





made several voyages in her father’s vessel before, 
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' so that she was at home on the sea. For company | 


she took with her a water spaniel, a big black cat, | 
and half a dozen rabbits. 

A heavy storm came on, and the ship, which was 
twenty-seven years old, sprung a bad leak, and 
soon all hands who could be spared from the | 
management of the vessel were put at the pumps. 

Margaret herself, seeing that her father could 
not be everywhere, took a hand at the pumps and 
encouraged the men. But the storm rose higher 
and higher ; the men could not pump the water out 
as fast as it came in. The ship was gradually 
filling. Huge waves rolled over the deck. 

Then Margaret, still sticking to the pumps, 
began to sing. Her father had taught her many of 
the old Norse sagas, recounting the bravery of the 
sailors’ ancestors, for they were all Norsemen. 
Through the howling of the storm the girl’s voice 
rose in these old songs. The sailors, dropping 
with fatigue and loss of sleep, and fighting a losing 
battle, were urged on to heroic efforts by Margaret’s 
example as well as by the spirited words and 
music that she was singing to them. 

At last it became clear that the ship must be 
abandoned; but the captain, before ordering out 
the boats, lay down and slept a little, for he was at 
the end of his strength. 

Margaret went on singing and cheering the men. 
As she worked, she spied a sail in the distance. 
Signals of distress were already up. They were 
seen by the distant ship. It was a long time before 
the sail, which was a brig bound for New York, 
could come alongside, and in the interval the 
Norwegian ship was very near sinking; but at last 
Captain Neilson, his brave daughter and all his 
men were taken off, and their vessel almost imme- 
diately went down. 

The Norwegians were taken to New York, where, 
on landing, the captain plainly showed signs of 
the terrible strain he had been through; but his 
daughter was as bright and calm as ever. When 
the reporters came to talk with her she disclaimed 
any heroism, but her father said that it was her 
spirit that kept the sailors up. 


WISE OSTRICH. 


The stock illustration of what a fool will do is 
the habit which ostriches have of sticking the head 
into the sand, leaving the body exposed; but the 
author of “The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn” says 
that this habit does not seem foolish to one who 
studies the ostrich in its desert home. On the 
contrary, it is nature’s wise provision for the 
safety of the bird in a region where hiding-places 
are scarce. 

The male ostrich hatches out the eggs, looks 
after the brood, keeps his eyes open for men, 
beasts and birds, and sounds a loud anes 
warning call when he sees an enemy. The br 
when warned, fade out of sight. Each chick 
motionless, its head in the sand, and its , so 
near in color to that of the sand and scant herbage 
as to deceive even an experienced hunter. 

Its body looks like a gray desert bush, and the 
gauchos—the cow-boys of the pampas—when 
searching for young ostriches examine ever 
bush within many rods of the spot where a bro 
disappears. Often what seemed a bush is found 
to be in part or wholly a young ostrich. With its 
head up the bird would be at once detected; with 
its head in the sand, it often escapes even the 
keen-eyed fox. 
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SAVED BY AN ELEPHANT. 


There is an elephant in Chicago who deserves a 
medal for saving a little girl’s life. His name is 
Babylon, and his praiseworthy act is thus chron- 
icled by the Tribune: 


The girl, ten years old, is a sister of one of the 
men connected with the show, and had been 
accustomed to play with the elephants. She was 
thus engaged one morning when she stepped 
within reach of a bear, known as Growler, whieh 
was chained near by. He chanced to be in an 
ugly mood and seized the girl. 

Another moment and she would have been killed, 
but Babylon brought his trunk down on the bear’s 
head with crushing force. The girl dropped to the 
ground in a faint, and the elephant picked her up 
and placed her out of reach of the bear. 

Meantime the attendants, who had heard the 
to her rescue, but too 
onors as a life-saver. 


irl scream, came runnin 
ate to rob Babylon of his 


UNGRACIOUS. 


Givers who bestow their benefactions in such a 
way as to attract the most attention are entitled 
to credit, not because they give in that way, but 
because they give. But if they heard all that is 
said of their gifts they would probably not be so 
well pleased with themselves as they sometimes 
are. 

The story is told that a certain very miserly 
man, who, during the greater part of his life, had 
never been known to give anything either publicly 
or privately. at last bestowed a chime of bells on a 
chureh in the town where he lived. 








“What do you suppose he did that for?” some 
one asked, | 
“Oh.” some one else answered, “he did it so that 

he could hear the ring of his money!” 


HIS FIRST PLEA. 


In a Southern city a few years ago a young 
lawyer undertook the defence of an old darky 
who had been arrested as a chicken-thief, and 
who in the days of slavery had been owned by the 
lawyer’s father. 

It was the young man’s first plea, and was not 
brilliant in either construction or delivery. The 
darky received a pretty severe sentence, his guilt 
being well proved. 

“Thank you, sah,” said the prisoner, addressing 
the judge cheerfully, when the sentence had been 
pronounced; “dat’s mighty hard, but it aint any- 
whar near what I expected. I thought, sah, dat 
between my character and pore Mars’ Frank’s 
speech, dey’d hang me, sure!” 


AN exchange suggests that when the flying- 
machine is perfected we shall all be able to visit 
our castles in the air. 
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Brave Civilians. 


Americans travelling in England find the 
frequent presence of military uniforms a source 
of interest, and massed bodies of English soldiers 
alwaysa picturesque and sometimes an impressive 
sight; but the costume of the individual British 
soldier does not invariably arouse their admira- 
tion. 

To their Yankee eyes the historic bearskin 
busby may seem merely to overpower the man 
beneath it; the smart flat cap worn at a perilous 
angle over one ear suggests a pancake attached by 
a string across the chin ; the Highland kilt arouses 
thoughts of rheumatic knees, and the world- 
renowned scarlet coats, if they fail to recall the 
contemptuous Revolutionary epithets of Lobsters 
and Bloody-backs, seem nevertheless ridiculous 
in view of a brilliance flattering perhaps to the 
vanity of the wearer, but too obviously convenient 
for the enemy. 

But there is one little military trinket which 
the tongue of the most irreverent American 
spares from jest, and that is the modest bit of 
bronze which denotes a VY. C.—a holder of the 


hardly won Victoria Cross, awarded for personal | 


gallantry only. Looking upon that, there comes 
into the eyes of the most American of Americans, 
and rightly, an expression which is in effect a 
salute. 

The fame of the Victoria Cross, which was 
instituted immediately after the Crimean War, 
long ago crossed the Atlantic; but few of us yet 
know much of its more recent companion decora- 
tion, the Albert Medal, which is bestowed upon 
civilians only for acts of extreme gallantry upon 
sea or land. The standard of the Albert Medal 
is nevertheless even higher than that of the Cross. 
It has, in fact, become so high that its first 
winners, heroic though their deeds assuredly 
were, could not now by the same acts win it 
again. 

A medal of the first class is now awarded only 
for deeds approaching certain sacrifice of life, 
when it is almost miraculous that the doer 
escaped alive. A recent article in a magazine 
narrates how some of the present holders won 
the decoration, and the record is indeed an 
inspiring one. 

Two of them are Ambrose Clarke and Robert 
Drabble. In 1891 a scaffolding upon which eight 
men were working at a job of repairing was 
suspended in the sinking shaft of the Rotherham 
Mine, at a distance of twenty-one feet from the 
surface and ninety feet from the bottom, where 
there was a pool of standing water eleven feet 
deep. , 

The scaffolding was suspended by four chains 
at the four corners. One of these chains broke, 
and the platform tilted and threw the men off. 
One man caught the hoppit, or bucket, and was 
drawn to the surface. Another, Robert Drabble, 
was himself caught by the hook of the grappling 
chain used in handling the repairing materials, 
which had entered his leg and torn down through 
the flesh until it penetrated his boot and foot and 
held him, head downward, in the shaft, his hands 
resting upon a projecting plank. 

The other men dropped to the foot of the shaft, 
where four of them were drowned; one, badly 
injured, hung unconscious across a stay, and 
another, less hurt, was able to keep himself afloat 
in the pool. 

Ambrose Clarke, the master sinker, who had 
remained above, directing operations, heard the 
noise of the fall and rushing to the mouth of the 
mine found it full of hot, blinding steam, which 
was escaping with a shrill scream from a broken 
pipe below ; but he also heard above this frightful 
sound the feeble cries for help of the man 
hanging on the hook, and he descended at once, 
without waiting to get help or knowing what 
dangers awaited him below, to his rescue. It 
was then already some seven minutes since the 
accident. 

On reaching him, Clarke said, ‘‘Now, then, let 
me heave you into the hoppit,” to which the 
suffering hero replied, ‘‘Not yet. Godown below 
and look after my mates in the water. I can 
hang a few minutes longer, I think.” 

Thereupon Clarke went to the bottom and 
rescued one man, Lovell, out of the water and 
lifted him into the hoppit. At this time Drabble 
shouted from above that he was going to fall, so 
Clarke at once ascended to him and tried to cut 
the hook out of his boot, but could not succeed. 
He then put his arm round the man’s leg and 
lifted him bodily up, whereupon the hook came 
out and Drabble was safely deposited in the 
hoppit. 

Subsequently Clarke went down again and 
rescued another man named Beadsley, who was 
hanging over a stay just above the water with 
both legs broken. No more men could be found, 
so Clarke went to the surface with the three men 
he had saved. He afterward went down a third 
time, and with the assistance of volunteers 
succeeded in recovering the dead bodies of the 
remaining four men from the water at the bottom 
of the shaft. 

The medals were presented to Clarke and 
Drabbie by the Duke of Norfolk at a crowded 
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the two heroes, Clarke, had a record of seven 
lives saved before. 

Among the other medallists it is pleasant to 
note one negro who attempted to save a comrade, 
already terribly mutilated, from being devoured 
by sharks, and one lady, Miss Hannah Rosbotham 





| of children, at imminent peril to herself from 
tottering walls and crashing timbers, when the 
belfry of the schoolhouse was blown down and 
| had crushed through the roof among the infant 
class. 


° 





Cold Weather. 


“*Pooty cold this mornin’, Uncle Billy,” cried a 
voice from the crowd around the stove in the 
village post-office, as the old man entered the 
door and came slowly toward the group. Uncle 
Billy was famous for ‘‘drawing a long bow,” and 
the young fellows always liked to see him do it. 
| “Yis, *tis tolerabul cool,” replied the old man ; 
| “but, land’s sake,” he added, “’taint nothin’ ter 
| one spell ’t I remember.” 
| ‘*Must ha’ been mighty sharp weather ter beat 
| this!” was the doubting answer. 

“Wal, ‘twas sharp; sharp enough to do 
| somethin’ ’t I never see nur heerd of, before nur 
| sence,” replied Uncle Billy. 

“What was that?” ‘Tell us about it,” “Give 
| us the story,” and other similar remarks came 

from members of the group. 

‘“‘Wal,”’ said the old man, “‘’twas more’n fifty 
| year ago, the winter ’t Jim Staper broke his 
leg—’t must ha’ been, le’s see, yis, "twas fifty- 
three year ago this winter—there was a lot of us 
young fellows loggin’ fur old Cap’n John Daley 
down in his big swamp-lot. 

“We'd built a tolerbul warm camp, but ‘long 
about the fust of Jenooery the weather came on 
so master cold ’t we ’most froze. Daytimes 
| ‘twa’n’t so very bad, fur we kep’ pooty comf’terble 
| by workin’, but nights it did seem ez though we 
should jest freeze. Why, the sap in the big logs 
| on the fire useter freeze as fast as it tried out, so ’t 
the ends of the logs ’d be all covered with icicles. 

“Wal, it got colder ’n’ colder. One day we 
*most froze solid all day long, ’n’ when night came 
we just turned in all standin’, ’z they say, great- 
coats, mittens, boots ’n’ all, ’n’ long about 
midnight, the fire begun to smoke like all 





““At fust we didn’t think nothin’ uv it, but 
pooty soon it got so bad nobody e’d sleep, ’n’ Tim 
Slater got up ter see what ailed it. Tim poked 
’round the fireplace a while ’n’ then said ’t seemed 
’z though the chimney wuz all plugged up— 
smoke didn’t seem to go out a bit. 

“DBimeby it got so bad we all had to turn out, 
’n’ we spent the rest of the night tryin’ to keep 
warm out in the ox-hovel. Wal, when it come 
daylight, what d’ye s’pose we found? Why, 
*twas so cold that the smoke had just froze solid 
in that chimney, ’n’ we c’d see it stickin’ out er 
the top o’ the chimney jest like an old pine stub 
stickin’ out uv a snowbank. 

“Dave Cole, he got up on the roof ter see what 
wuz ter be done, ’n’ by the great horn spoon, 
gentlemen, he had to chop the smoke out o’ that 
chimney with an ice-chisel. I tell yer, *twas what 
ye’d call pooty cool, them days.” 


ys 
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Faculties of the Butterfly. 


A naturalist in India, who says he has spent 
years in trying to find out how the world presents 
itself to the butterfly, admits that he has got 
searecely one fact. He has, however, recorded 
some interesting observations. 

The butterfly has eyes, but what are their 
powers? It can distinguish between light and 


rift in the clouds on a monsoon day, the gay 
things are on the wing, making the most of their 
short opportunity. It can also see in our sense 
up to the length of an ordinary butterfly net, for 
an extraordinary net is needful if you would 
catch the wary ones. This seeing must be of a 
dim sort, however, for with patience and a 
steady hand, you may catch a cunning butterfly 
between your finger and thumb. 

I suspect that a butterfly’s eyes are designed 
primarily for enjoyment of sunlight, and second- 
arily to give it intimation of any object moving 
very near to it. 

Then what about those butterflies that one 
| Sees travelling from one island to another in 
Bombay harbor? Do they go to sea in the spirit 

of Columbus, and is their arrival at Elephanta a 
happy accident? I cannot tell. 
Has a butterfly ears? No. Can it hear? 

Yes. If you doubt me, tread on withered leaves, 
| or break a twig, as you are stalking a Junonia. 
Perhaps the delicate expanse of its thin wings 
is sensitive to the slightest concussions of the air. 
Perhaps. This I know, that it is far easier to 
approach a butterfly on a windy day than when 
| the air is still. 
Can a butterfly smell? On this point I feel 
| pretty confident, for the flowers they love most 
are small and inconspicuous. Gaudy flowers of 
all sorts address themselves to the gross bumble- 
bee. 

But may not a butterfly have other means of 





well have been enthusiastic, especially as one of | 


| about them as the butterfly knows why I carry a 
a young schoolmistress who rescued a number | 


| occupied the seat directly in front of him had on 


darkness, for as soon as the sun bursts through a | 
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and enthusiastic meeting. The meeting may | knowing? Aye, there’s the rub. And if there | 
are other means of knowing, how can we even | 


conceive them? What are the antennz of the | 
butterfly? ‘‘Feelers” they are called in English, 
but to overawe the unlearned, we men of science 
write of them as antenn, which means the yards 
ofa ship. Under either term we know as much 


walking-stick. 
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Sarah Boston. 


The last lineal descendant of King Philip was 
Sarah Boston, an Indian woman of gigantic 
stature, weighing nearly three hundred pounds. 
As the historian of Westborough describes her, 
she must have been a noticeable figure in eastern 
Massachusetts a generation ago. She wore a 
short skirt and a spencer, heavy, long-legged | 
boots, a man’s hat, and in cold weather a bed 
blanket of homespun. 


In strength Sarah Boston was a match for any 
man, and she often performed a man’s work. 
She was regarded by the farmers as an excellent 
“hand,” and she prided herself on being able to 
do the heaviest of the farm work. Sarah had an 
Indian’s love of strong drink, and was usually 
willing to take her pay in cider, of which beverage 
she could dispose of surprising quantities. 

She wandered at will about the country, eating 
and sleeping when and where she could. Spend- 
ing a — out-of-doors never disturbed her 
serenity, but no one grudged the Indian woman a 
dinner or a night’s lodging. 

On one occasion some rather wild young men 
were driving late at night, when, as they were 
passing the old —-, at Grafton, one of them 
shouted, “Arise, ye dead, and come to judgment!” 
Another of them struck loudly on the wooden 
gate with the butt of his whip. 

Slowly from one of the graves'a huge white 
figure stretched itself up, and a deep voice said: 

“Yea, Lord, I am coming.” 

The figure moved toward the gate. The 
revellers beheld the apparition and were terror- 
stricken. They took but one look and then 
lashed their horse into a run, never pausing until | 
they were at home, where they recounted their | 
story of seeing a ghost and hearing it address | 
them in dreadful tones. 

Sarah Boston, for it was she who had risen 








from one of the graves, where she had been | | 


sleeping, told her story, and the young men 
had cause to find the subject of ghosts rather 
distasteful. 
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Still Worse. 


A man who in times past has been loud in his 
complaints about women who insist upon wearing 
large hats to places of amusement, says that his 
mouth will be closed on that subject until a late 
experience fades from his mind. 

He was at a concert, and a woman who 


a hat of extraordinary height and dimensions, 
which completely cut off his view of the performers 
on the stage. In his desire to catch an occasional 
glimpse of the different musicians as they appeared 
and disappeared, he dodged the big hat from side 
to side with varying success. 

In the midst of some of his most animated 
dodgings he caught a remark made in a tone of 
seornful oe po ngge by a woman who sat 
directly behind him. 

‘There are worse things than a big hat,” she 
said to her companion, ‘‘and one of them is a big 
head that won’t keep still!” 


* 
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Deafness and Catarrh cured, Relief at once, 
Sample free. Nazone Co., Boston,Mass. Cor.imeiled. (Ade. 





BOYS WITH BICYCLES earn big money selling 
Name Plates. Brooks Odometer Co., Lowell, Mass. 


ee POT GROWN ee 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Fine stock. Prices reasonable. Send 
for catalogue before ordering elsewhere. 


Cc. S, PRATT, Reading, Mass. 
A Perfect Pair of 


Letter Scales, 


— weighing as correct 















as 
the most accurate scale 
made. Packed in a neat 
box and mailed to any 
address for 10 cents. 


CHAPPEE & SELCHOW, 
451 West 125th Street, 
New York. 











The increasing popularity of McCune 
Bicycles attests their worth. 


1896 Models Have 


Frictionless Sprockets, 
<oe Balls in Bearin 
Spokes made of Best 
Built-up Wood Rims. 
Large “Mannesmann” Tubing. 
Adjustable Handle-Bars, Etc. 


They Are 


Strong, Artistic, Faultless in Design. 
Perfect in Construction. 


McCune Catalogue 


Tells the story. Send your name 
and address for it. — 


ATEW | EVERETT CYCLE CO., | 











iano Wire. 














MORE AGENTS 
EVERETT, MASS. 
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This Beautiful 


FREE Gold Watch. 


Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 

Send us orders for 30 pounds Tea 
or Baking Powder‘(as per our price 
list). We willship goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same to us by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt of 
Fall Payment for goods sent, we 
willship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address, 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass 


Wales’ Celebrated 
Ee, ‘* Home-Made ”’ 
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Evolution of a Name. 


The Atchison Globe, which may be supposed 


to know whereof it speaks, thus unravels the 
history of the name Valley Falls, as applied to a 
town in that state: 


In the early days of Kansas the present town 
of Valley Falls was known as ‘Grasshopper 
Falls.” But the word “grasshopper” became 
offensive, owing to visits from countless millions 
of the pests, and Azel Spalding concluded to have 
the name changed to ‘‘Sautrelle Falls.” Sautrelle 
is the French word for grasshopper. 

Spalding was a member of the legislature, and 
introdu a bill changing the name of the town, 
which was adopted. Within a week, however, 
the papers began calling the town ‘“‘Sowtail 
Falls,” and this made its citizens so unhappy 
- the name of the town was changed to Valley 

alls. 
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Nothing New. 


It is the empty tin pan that makes the most 
noise, and it is useless to quarrel with the order 
of nature. 


“That jest shows the contrariness of politi- 
cians,” said Farmer Corntossel, as he finished an 
account of an unsuccessful interviewer’s attempt. 

‘**What’s the matter ?’’ asked his wife. 

“When they aint got nothing ter say they’ll 
talk like "twas fur dear life; and ez soon ez they 
gits something on their minds thet the public ’ud 
like ter hear about they shet up like clams.”— 
Washington Star. 
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His Application. 
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STRAW BERRY 
PRESERVE. 


It “ tastes like strawberry "' because made from 


| fresh, ripe berries selected for their fine flavor. 


Put up in one-pound and 1'4-pint glass jars and 
in 5-pound STONE JARS. 


For sale by S.S. Pierce Co., Boston, 
and by all Leading Grocers. 


GEO. E. WALES, Newton Centre, Mass. 


THE ROSS 
AS 


Ensilage and 
Fodder Cutters 


with or without carriers, have been greatly 
improved and simplified for 189. They are un- 
equalled for strength, simplicity, durability 
and amount_and_ excellence of work done. 
More sold in New England than all other makes 

You cannot afford to buy any but the best, 
and that is the Ross. e are general New 
England Agents, and will mail you free on ap- 


















A darky preacher’s language is not always 
remarkable for elegance, but it often goes right 
to the point. 


from de goats,” said a colored minister, earnestly 
repeating his text at the close of a spirited sermon 
which had made several members of his flock 
— in their seats; ‘‘and bress de Lord!” he 

ded fervently, ‘‘He knows which of ’em wears 


hd 


de wool, bredren and sisters! 


| 
“In dat day de Lord shall divide de sheep | 


a 

plication a treatise on * Silosand Ensilage,” 48 
ges, also the “Illustrated Catalogue of Ross 
utters,” 52 pages. We quote low prices for 
cash, or will sell cutters and other large ma- 
chinery on easy terms—monthly payments if 


“JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Everything in Wooden Ware, as wellas 
“Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.’ 
Lowest Prices. Wholesale and Retail. 

47 to 54 North Market Street, Boston. 
When writing or ordering please 
mention this paper. 
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‘Trained Nurses —> 


Everywhere endorse and testify to the merits of 
that great antiseptic, medicated preparation, 


omfort Powder 


Used in the sick-room, it prevents and cures Bed 
Sores, relieves all itching and irritation of the skin, 
and is in this way a valuable adjunct in giving 


Relief to the Sick. 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn.. 










= All Druggists Sell It. 
25c. and 50c. a Box. 
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Does your Food Digest ? 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-o THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting aH kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform. 


Oe 


If not, you must be suffering 





DYSPEPSIA, 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per: hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 


HO\MVOOOOOOOGOGQOGOOOOOGOOOOOOOQDOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOQOOQOOQO® 
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PCOOOOPODOOQODQOOGCOOOOODODOOQDODOOQOGQODOQOOOO 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. 





Rimless Eye é ~ =p 
Glasses, Eeers our 
Best Nickel, Specialty. 
We make all 
$1.50. ' our own 
14k. Gold, : é mses. 
; Fac on 
$4.00.  _Anwiah, g > 5 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
C. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park 8q., Boston, Mass. 
Roomsiand2. MAIL OrnDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





BRINY WAVES. 


pi Viv! es ) 





HEALTH AND SPORT. 


You can secure them all by the use of 
“ DITMAN’S SEA SALT,” — extracted 
from the ocean. It has the health-giving, 
toning-up effects of salt sea bathing with- 
out the exhaustion of it. 





AUGUST 6, 1896. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
@ Cpoccssesesacas meh == eee hy 
Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 


ys 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 








nd rt. full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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Rce-Opens September Ist, 1896. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough. complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life 


THE FACULTY 


embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro 
ficiency in each department 


THE, STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 


THE DISCIPLINE 





is of the highest order and includes valuable busi 
ness lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution in 
the world. 

THE REPUTATION 
of this school for nality and leadership and 
as ——— the Standard Institution of its kind is 
generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and purposely constructed. 
Office open daily, from 9 till 2o0’clock. Prospectus 
Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston. 


“Ditman’s 
Sea Salt” 


strengthens the muscles, calms the nerves, 
brings rest and quiet sleep. Invaluable 
to invalids. Your druggist has it. 


Always insist on getting Ditman’s 





It’s the only genuine sea salt. 





A. J. DITMAN, Manufacturer, New York, W.Y. 


























THIS REDUCED PORTRAIT OF OLIVER GOLD-SMITH 
IS ONE OF 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS IN 
CHAMBERS CONDENSED ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


NIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
HUB 


and who bear rule over the Yahoos or 
men-like beings, a vicious, disgusting race. 
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CHOCOLATES 
AND BON BONS 


Are for sale in fancy packages at all 
SUMMER RESORTS. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 545 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
Kopressly for the Fine Trade. 


THE MAGEE IDEA_*# 


The highest quality at the lowest cost. It is the 
difference between cheap ranges and ranges cheap 
— between value and cost. 


“MAGEE” RANGES 


are made from the cook’s standpoint. They em- 
body every device, every convenience, every 
scientific improvement consistent with good 
cooking and saving in fuel. Once tried, always 
used. The name MaGee is a guarantee of quality 
in ranges and furnaces. Descriptive circulars 
free. For sale by leading Dealers. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 32-38 Union St., Boston. 
Western Agency, 86 Lake St., Chicago. Pacific Coast Agency, 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
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“TIGER” 
‘FAST BLACK 
Darning Cotton. 


T 
Superior to All Others, 
Particularly in three points: 


Positively Unchangeable. 


Will not Crock in working it or wearing, 
nor from perspiration 


Unusual Strength. 


Because of Quality of material and the 
Process of Manufacture 


Fine, Soft Thread. 
Making it invisible in mended places 
and comfortable to wearer... .. . 
Sample Free. 
A trial makes a permanent user, this is why 
we offer a Sample of 30 yards free. 


S. E. HOWARD’S SON & CO., 
21 & 23 Mercer Street, 
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